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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted in 

1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The WINTER 

SESSION will commence on MONDAY, the 2ist September 
next. 


Candidat 





c for admission as Students must attend at the 
Institution for Examination at Two o'clock on Saturday, 19th 

September. W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





S’- GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place. — 
\) A Grand Evening Concert, will take place on Monday 
Evening next, Sept. 7th, at 8 o’clock precisely, when will be 
— Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater" and a choice selection from 
{andel, Mendelssohn, Palestrina, Gounod, &c. Artists : 
Mame. Parisotti (from the Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome and 
singer at the Court of Prussia), Miss Fraser, Miss Wagner- 
Rosati, Barry Edon, Signori Agretti, Zoboli, and Bellini. Full 
chorus. Conductor and Solo Violinist, Mr. W. H. Eayres (from 
Her Majesty's Opera). Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s., to be had 
at all music-sellers, and at the Hall 





HE GRAND ELECTRIC ORGAN, the 
machinery of which is worked by Electricity, removed 
from Her Majesty’s Opera, by Messrs. Bryceson, to the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC, to increase the Musical Attractions of this 
Institution. All the other Scientific Lectures, Musical Enter- 
tainments, and Homely Spiritual Manifestations, as usual. 
Admission to the whole, 1s. Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 
Reserved Seats, 6d. 





tar — PERFORMANCE.—Mr. W. 8. HOYTE 

Organist and Director of the Choir at All Saints, 
Margaret-street), will give a Performance on the Grand Organ 
(three manuals and forty stops), built by Messrs. Speechley and 
Ingram, for Alton Church, Hants, at their manufactory, Kings- 
road, Camden-road, on Wednesday Evening next, Sept. 9th, at 
Eight precisely. Admission Free. 





\ R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE 

RECITALS.—Mr. Daniel begs to announce that he has 
engaged the eminent ser, Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
to give RECITALS of Classical and Modern Music, and a 
selection from his own Works for the Pianoforte, at the 
VICCORIA ROOMS, Clifton, on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 
lland12. Also at Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Cheltenham, &c. 





M®: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lxssons In Vorcrk’ Propuction AND VOoCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 


TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 








N DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronprspury- 
vittas, Kitpurn, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed, 





MDE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to 

announce her Return from the Continent, and that she is 
now performing engagements (Concerts and Oratorio) in the 
Provinces, Scotland and [reland, for the autumn and winter 
months. All engagements en route, addressed care of Messrs. 
Metzler, 37, Great Marlborough-street, W., will meet with 
prompt attention. 





M ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 

that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratorios, in England, Ireland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northern tour in England in December. For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 





ME. W. H. TILLA (Primo .Tenore) has just 
returned from Italy, and is open to Engagements for 
Opera (English and Italian), Concerts, Oratorios, and Provincial 
Tours. Address, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent-street. 





Me. JOHN GILL is continually aiding to 

his repertoire of serio-comic Songs. He also undertakes 
the general ent and pianoforte accompaniment of con- 
certs, private operettas, burlesques, &c. Address Mr. John 
Gill, 3, Bond-street, Claremont-square. 





i" R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
n town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Jom on Scuien 8. eso 2 


(SONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
J late Manager of the St. George’s Hall, is at liberty to 





in the provinces.—32, Langham-street, Portland- 


“EXETER HALL. 


NEW MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
—0— 
No. VIII. FOR SEPTEMBER. 
eae 
CONTENTS : 
1, RACEED SONG, “FORSAKE ME NOT.” §. 


LOVER. 


2. PIANOFORTE PIECE, “INTRODUCTION ann 
GLORIA.” From Haydn’s “ First Mass.” Borton 


Sith. 

38. HYMN TUNE, “SPEED THY SERVANTS.” 
J. Howian. 

4, EPITAPH. Tue Worps ascripep To MILTON. 
EK. Cranes. 


5. SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM 
(No. 7). E. F. Rimpavrt. 





Price One Shilling; Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 


METZLER AND CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








\ oe “ ARGUS” and THE “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witson & Macxrinnoy, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne. 

FILES of THE “‘ARGUS” and of THE “‘ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 

The “ARGUS” and “ AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNUILL. 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 





No. I., “LURLINE,” 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IL, “DON GIOVANNI,” 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 





No. 1. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAS 










Post Free Seven S§ Pa: 





LONDON : a / 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


LIST OF WORKS 


CHORAL SOCIETIES AND AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCES. 


THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. By W. Srervy- 
DALB Bexnert, Mus. Prof. Cantab. Vocal Score, folio 
Edition, 12s. nett. Chorus Parts—Soprano, 4s. 8d. ; Con- 
tralto, 4s. ; Tenor, 3s. 9d. ; Bass, 4s. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. By Juies 
Bengpict. Vocal Score, in limp cloth, 6s. ; in cloth boards, 
gilt, 8s. Chorus Parts—Soprano and Alto, each 8s. 6d. ; 
Tenor and Bass, 2s. 6d. 

THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTERS. Drawing- 
room Opera. Written and Composed by W. Caatamas 


Masters. Contains Five Characters and no Chorus, 
Vocal Score, octavo,.5s. nett. 


THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. By Jonn 

Tuomas. Vocal Score, folio size, 21s. Chorus Parts— 
poe ag and Contralto, each 2s, 8d.; Tenor and Bass, 
each 3s. 


THE MAY QUEEN. By W. Srennpate Bevn- 
nett, Mus. Prof. Cantab. A new Han‘book (8vo.) Edition 
has lately been published of this popular Cantata—in paper 
covers, 4s. nett; cloth boards, 6s, Folio Edition, 15s. 
Full Score, £2 28. Vocal Parts, 3s. each. 

THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. An Operetta. By 
A. Ranpecesr. Contains Five Characters and no Chorus. 
Vocal Score, 15s. 

THE ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. The 


Words and Music by W. Craters Masters, Vocal 
Score, 15s. Chorus Parts, 3s. 6d. eavh. 


UNDINE. A Lyrical Legend. By Juues Benr- 
pict. Vocal Score, folio, reduced price, nett, 10s. 6d. 
Chorus Parts, 2a. and 3s. each. 


THE DREAM. A Serenata. By M. Costa. Vocal 
Score, 63. Chorus Parts, 3d. per page. 


ODE. By W. Srernvane Bennett, Mus. Prof. 
Cantab. Words by Atrren Ternxysoy, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate. Vocal Score, folio, 6s, Vocal Parts, 2s. each. 


SERENATA. By W. G. Cusins. Words by Jonny 
Oxgyrorp, Com in honour of the Marriage of H. R.H. 
the Prince of Wales and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
Vocal Score, 103. 6d. Chorus Purts at the rate of 3d. per 
page. 





Lonpon: LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON & CO., 


62 & 63, New Born Srazet, conner or Baoox Staset, W. 





OBERT COCKS AND CO.’S NEW MUSIC. 


UR DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
arranged for the Pianoforre by J. PRIDHAM. 8s.; free 
by post 19 stamps. 


NEW NATIONAL SONGS, each post free for 
19 — _— 

No. 1. God Bless our Sailor Prince. Stephen Glover. 

No. 2. Gur Dear Old Church of England. J, L. Hatton. 

No. 3. The Echo of Lucerne. Roch Albert. 

No. 4. God Bless the Prince of Wales. Brinley Richards. 

No. 6. Our Dear Old Church of England, for Four Voices, free 
for 13 stamps. For a Brass Band, three stamps each. 


HE SCARBOROUGH QUADRILLE, for the 
Pianoforte, by STEPHEN GLOVER. Finely Illustrated, 

3s, ; free by post 19 stamps. 
M R. W. T. WRIGHTON'S NEW and 
POPULAR SONGS and BALLADS, each postage free 


for air Spring is coming The Wishing 
ea e 
M wena The Song of the 
A Wish. Bright Star of Eve. 
he a oa 
The Flow'ret q y wn. 
Thy Voice is near. Her bright smile barns mer. 
The Liquid Gem. She Sang among the Flowers. 


("2 DEAR OLD CHURCH of ERGLARD. 

the BN ian Sajanin Dierecl Ba't bree’ be poet, 

stempe ; for four voices, Se; tree by pest. S ae ~ 8 

aaa ged Vide Church and School Guertte--tasten't Fob 
by Ropert Cocks & Co, New Barlington-street. 





D*; STOLBERG’S VORCR DEENeE. —_ 
Heataned netanoete hms maintained its character for | . 
yf yh og Lablache, and many of the and 


Statesmen, fully establ iah ite great virtues, No V or 
ker should be t this invaluable 
Tole obtained of sll Wholesale and io tbe 








Thake a) y i i 
London and in the for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
Ww. 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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United 
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GRAMER’S VOGAL GEMS,| MMER* Yorat czs—come 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 
The Parting. | The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid. 


Rock'd in the Cradle of the| Welcome me home. 
Deep | Cherry ripe! 
The Anchor's weighed, | Long, long ago! 
The Thorn. | Isle of Beauty. 
I'd be a Butterfly | Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks. | Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

When Johnny comes marching’ Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Keautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

‘Tis but @ little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother, 

Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May Wait for the Waggon. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. | 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Evening Bells. Lassie, would i love me? 
1 know a Bank, Sainted Mother, guide his 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 


The Exile of Erin, 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 


Annie, dear, good bye, Alice. 
The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. A lowly youth. 
Mary, don't forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning's light is break- | Come, smile again. 

ing Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonule Kate, them, 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, | Ev'ry Day will I give thanks. 
Hiymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud, 
David Singing before Saul, | The World of C hanges. 
Author of Good. © Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude, | Light and Life dejected 
Lethlehem. | Languish. 
Lamb of the Father. | 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver'd waters roam. 

Pray, Goody | In Infancy, 

Water parted from the Sea. Just like 

Is there a heart that never rose. 
loved There was a jolly Miller. 

The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 

Oh say not woman's heart is} Ere around the huge oak. 
bought, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 

Weary flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. 
closing. Tis sweet to think. 

Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am, 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea, 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 

ing Gone are the Days. 
Hard Times, come again no| Lottie in the Lane. 

more. Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady, Good News from Home. 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
Vlalie. 


love is yonder 





No. 


* ae 8 Home—“ Jessy 


9.—12 OPERA SONGS, 

In that Devotion—“ Matilda. .” 

Maid of the Silv'ry Mail— 
‘*The River Sprite.’ 

My Bud of May—"' She Stoops 


to Conquer. 
Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 


ouy a Ribbon—‘ The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 
Gone ts the Calmness from my 
heart—** Matilda.” 
Keep thy Heart for me—** Rose “ Punchinello.” 
of Castille.” , I've Watched him — ‘‘ Hel- 
He'll miss me— She Stoops vellyn. 
to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—‘“ The pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
Bride of Song.” | 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S nyo nga Bene SET. 


The Mermaid’s Song. Despa 
Recollection. Far od this throbbing Bosom. 
~. Mother bids me nd my | Fidelity. 

Hair. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’'S 


Sailor's Song. 
The Wanderer, 
Sympathy. 


CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 
She never Told her Love. 


Why Asks my Fair One? 
Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Jenny June | Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be a Daisy. | change. 
My Mem'ry turns with Fond- Jeannie og 

ness back. Old Jeas 
Ob, think not Love is light as, Stand uD ‘for Uncle Sam, my 


Fame. | Boys! 

The Litule One that died, Julietta Bell. 

Lillie Dale. I'w off to Baltimore. 

Gow up, Sam. | Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
Jncle Ned. | the Grave, 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love's young dream, The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling. 

The harp that once through | Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls. | By that lake. 

Rich and rare were the gems| Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore. | faded. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, mytrim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea. 

Poor Jack. 


| The meeting of the waters. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
The last rose of summer. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. | 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal. 

Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 
Loveiy Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 
Poor Rosalie. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Pretty Dove. Past ? 
Woodman, spare that Tree ! The old Sexton. 
Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green. | 





I’m afloat. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Estelle. sweet Dream. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie? Why do I love thee yet? 
Come out with me. Grace Darling. 

They have given youtoanother. Laurette. 

Blue eyed Nell. |W my oF and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. | my 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will | Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
rock me to sleep. ing. 

The old Pine Woods. | Sweet Love, forget me net, 

Louisiana Bell. | Old Bob Ridley. 

What is Home without a, The Song of the Rose. 
Mother? | Kingdom coming. 

Lucy Lee. | Why am I so happy. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 

De ole Kitchen, Keemo Kimo. 


No. 20,—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A — oes lad my love was 
born 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 


O, my love is likea red, red rose. Green grow the rushes, O | 


Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray. 
John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 

No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 
The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Death of Nelson, The Last Watch. 
The Bay of Biscay. Qutward Bound. 


No, 22.—TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


In whispers soft and light. 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream, 

The Troubadour’s Song. 

Oh Summer Night. 

Calmly the Day is dying. 

Gaily thro’ Life wander, 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recrent Street, W.; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


8. d, 





Saint Cecilia. Gems of aeons Melody in a Series of 
Kight books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


a 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, ogee, Mozart, Comet Wallace, and 
Miss David 2... 00.050 cececereeecececece —_ : 


oso 





No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherubini, Chopin, 
Mozart ozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod 
Solo 5 0 
- Duet 6 0 
No. 3 Containing Selections from ‘Auber, Mozart, 
Hess, Gounod, Balfe, Macfarren, and Brinley 
BOMATES oo. 00 0.00 00.00 seve 6006 00 00 00 00 00 0 OO 2: 
Sacred Half-hours with Gounod ..........s0s0s0+++:80l0 4 0 
” ” Duet 5 0 





Caansa & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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SONGS. 


KNIGHT, : bey P. 


Angel land ...... 3 
A Voice from the Ocean { B) woes 3 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) - 8 
Daughter of the Snow (‘ The Snowdrop”) . 3 
Go, forget me .. een 3 
I would T wore a child again aeiaihl oekivecandumen aaincecn ie 2 
Land of my love . 3 
Little cares the Robin. Song ( is). (Sung by Mali. L - Gilles ) 8 
May time (s) soeee «8 
Parting, The (Her last words at) isbés Warneteenaeneie” Tl 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (3) .. wires 
She wore a wreath of roses .. . 3 
Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) .. 2 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) donneeeeccen 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song .. 3 
Little Golden Hair ow Venice) in! D D and: : E (e). 3 
Regret thee! .... 3 
Separation .......... 600dbenseciooce © 
SMART, x 
Bright be her dreams (c) . $0:00/06:0b 00 06.0000. 60 00 0008 
Sharge, Chester, charge (i). Pererrrer iret 


Day is done, The .c) ., $0 08 020 
Do you think of the days that are © gone, Jeanie. dee eceees 
Hopes of my heart .. 
In the sunny hours of May .. a 
I dream of thee at morn, in A flat (1 1) 
Ditto, in F (c) os 
I'll tell you a Td ike to be a rose 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) . 
Look from thy lattice, in F () 
Ditto, in a 
Minnesinger’s dream a) 
Magic of a Flower, nate 
Ditto, in E flat ( (B) . oe 
O do not chide me ney . 
Uld Love and the new, The . . 
O tell me, shall my love be mine 60 00: 68 0060 oe 
— in E fat Tse06:5id:0b:06:00:00 n9:bo-beiee:bn 06 0446” 
ow 0, in bo cccoses . 
“py ” ile (Young Emmeline to) attipinticleit ‘ 
Pure heart shall meet t again, ™ Oe er 
Rose of May ........ 4000 ©.60 00:0600 60 00 00 
Rhine Maiden, ra. aes canes ahecubaeaiinas 
Ss inning Wheel, The ~ ygelpeeacreipane opis areeasenenen 
Sir Brian the Bold (c) ............008: eeee : 
Soldier’s Wife, The . 
or | night | silver light! beantifal ‘ight (i E lat 


Tell me, sweet Zephyr (es: 

The Broken Ring. Song (c) : 00 00 00 60 00 60 ones 
Thinking of thee (c) .... h0 6600069000 4s.eein 
Through every chance and change (¢) 60 Ab case Ca mehinenee 
‘I'wo names, The . “ 000.06.60.00.00 00060000 
Waiting for the Spring ( (co) . gained Shekiare 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour Elle) () :. 060 e000 asco 


HATTON, J. L. 


A maiden stood bape the shore (s), (sung by Mdme. 
Parepa) . . PPPeTeTarey 

Messenger, ‘The, (p, (sung by Pischek) . 0000606000 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride . 0566 06 06 0008 
Revenge (s), (sung by Staudigl) .. Cbedeee 
Come live with me, and be my love, in B fla (x ‘) 

Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor Mario) . eos 
Good- bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC . 

Ditto, in E flat (r) . cae abanes 
Tlow proudly they'll hear of this ‘at hom 
King Christmas (B) .... 
Man of War (Bs), (sung by Herr Formes). P soveve 
Under the re tree, in F (Robin Hood) (n) | Sieee 

Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims fs Song) | eee 
Who bringeth me fresh flowers qseapetsda eee 
I dreamt I ata again . 
Pauline’s Song.......seesee0. 
Hope, sweet hope PPrrererererererer 
Sing MO MOTE ..seceseeeceeeeee 
The Cariole ......cccccssecesessees 
The Bridal MOPN....sssssccsseeeeeeeeeevenrtenseeeeeres 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR s. 
be! < Ay the bee sucks (from Shakespeare’s “‘ Tennpest") fs in 
Ditto in Yeeeah sence teee atin 
Bride from the North : 














GOUNOD. 
Bear him forth (‘ Irene”) in E (s).. 
Courtly dove, in A and G(s), Ne by Mame. Sherrington) 
Fair the rose of love is blowing (‘‘ Irene’’) in B and G (s) 
Fairer than the morning 


Far greater in his lowly state (“Irene”) in D and ¢ ®) “ 
For lack of gold he left me oa aa 
Gold and gray, in F and D 


Hast thou seen the young day ‘biashing (*‘Trene 
flat and C (s) .. 
Hero to Leander, in D and C . ° 
Lark Song, The, in A and C (3). ene 
Sat Soir. Poesie de A. Lamartine. "English and French 
ords .. eee 
she alone charmeth iny sadness, ‘in @ and E ‘e).: 600 6606 06 


BLUMENTHAL, J. 


ne”) in & 








A Day-dream, in D.. cbse ese 4 
Ditto. in F (s), ( (sung by Mame. Sherrington)... . 4 
retard lattice. Serenade, in E flat ( (7) . H 
tt ite give me Back iy st, ‘inG (s) . 5aSeccee : 
Ditto, in feeng ty Baas. Fangs. sreseeeeeeesesenes § 
te " : seeaedeeceeccccees & 
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THE ROSE'S WOOING. 


I. 
Once when woods were dewy-wet 
Underneath the summer moon, 
All the sons of Nature met 
Wooing of the Rose of June: 
Westwind sigh’d his hopes and fears, 
Nightingale he sang his strain, 
With the eloquence of tears 
Wept the gentle Summer Rain ; 
But the Rose’s sigh 
Made a soft reply : 
** Love’s sweet glow I cannot know 
Till my King comes by.” 


Il. 
Came a Poet, passion-fed, 
Verse full tender murmur’d he: 
‘* Ah, but thou,” the Rosebud said, 
‘* Hast too many loves for me.” 
Last of all the Sun arose, 
Turn’d to gold the darkness dim : 
‘* Let the list of lovers close, 
Not a King is like to him.” 
Morn had scarce begun 
Ere her heart was won; 
None, I ween, the garden Queen 
Wooeth like the Sun. 


D.. T. 





PROVINCIAL. 





At the Brighton Theatre “Caste” has been 
played throughout the week. On Monday 
“ Nobody’s Child” and Brough’s burlesque, “ The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ are announced. The 
Orchestral Union on Friday gave a classical 
performance, comprising Mendelssohn’s music to 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream,” a symphony of 
Mozart in E flat, Gounod’s Meditation on a Prelude 
by Bach, and a violin concerto by Beethoven. 








On Friday evening, the 21st ult., Mr. W. S. 
Hoyte, (Organist of All Saints, Margaret Street, 
London) gave an Organ Recital in St. John’s Hall, 
Penzance. Among other pieces he played the 
overture to “ The Occasional Oratorio” (Handel) ; 
“He layeth the beams” (Handel) as a trumpet 
solo; ‘‘Toccata” in A flat (Hesse) ; a pedal pre- 
lude and fugue (Bach); and the chorus, “ Fix'd 
in his everlasting seat” (Handel). Mr. Hoyte’s 
performance gave great satisfaction. 





Last week Mr. John Clarke and Miss Furtado 
brought to the Belfast Theatre Royal large au- 
diences nightly. On Monday evening, 31st ult., 
T. A. Robertson’s comedy of “Society” was pro- 
duced, Mr. Clarke and Miss Furtado appearing 
as Mr. John Chodd, jun., and Maud Hetherington 
respectively. The afterpiece was the “ Bormee 
Fishwife.” The engagement of the two artists 
above-mentioned will terminate on Friday evening. 
—The Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts 
will be opened for the season on Monday evening 
next. The program has not yet been published. 





A rural féte was commenced on Wednesday in 
the park of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. Ar- 
rangements had been made, and were carried out 
in a most successful manner, for providing around 
of entertainments to suit the tastes of visitors 
of all ages, while three military bands were in 
attendance, and by their lively strains greatly 
enhanced the pleasures of the day. A fancy fair 
was established, and well patronised, as also were 
a theatrical entertainment and a performance by 
thesable minstrels of the 2nd Devon Rifles. Asum 
of about £600 was taken for charitable purposes. 

The English Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. G. B. Loveday and Oliver Summers, 
made their first appearance in Liverpool at the 
Amphitheatre on Monday evening last. “ Faust” 
was the opera performed: Marguerite, Mdme. Haigh- 
Dyer ; Siebel, Miss Adele Alossandri ; Mephistophiles, 











Mr. Henry Rowland ; and Faust, Mr. Henry Haigh 
Mdme. Haigh-Dyer acts and sings with her usual 
good taste and intelligence. The local papers 
speak of her in the very highest terms. Mr. 
Haigh has met with a warm reception from his 
old friends, and the entire company have been 
well received. “ Lurline” and “The Bohemian 
Girl” are announced. Miss Bateman has re- 
appeared in her old character, Leah, which she 
has played to crowded audiences ; she is supported 
by Mr. Swinbourne and the Amphitheatre com- 
pany. For the performance of “ Macbeth,” Mr. O. 
Summers, of the English Opera Company, has 
been engaged for the part of Hecate. The 
Queen’s Hall in Bold-street will open on Monday 
next, when Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul will 
commence a short season. 








Last week a concert was announced to be given 
in the Theatre Royal, Durham, by a company of 
four or five artists. A well-filled house resulted, 
and the first two or three songs were successfully 
rendered. A short interval then took place, when 
the gentleman who had sung last presented him- 
self before the drop, and announced that the 
other gentlemen who were associated with him 
in the undertaking had made themselves scarce 
in the house. He believed, however, they were 
in the neighbouring ‘public,’ and he asked the 
forbearance of the audience while he went to 
bring them back. Visions of a swindle seemed 
at once to seize the imagination of the denizens 
of the gallery, who, as the speaker retired from 
the stage, swarmed down into the boxes, thence 
over the footlights on to the stage, where the 
work of destroying everything that could be 
destroyed was at once begun in real earnest. 
Everything portable in the carpenters’ shops was 
hurled down on the stage, and some vicious fellow 
had apparently made his way into one of the 
dressing-rooms, where he had severed the gas- 
pipe with a knife. Fortunately for the safety of 
the establishment, and those in it, some one 
turned the tap at the meter, and this had the 
effect of throwing the place into darkness, and 
clearing it of its unruly company. The crowd, on 
being turned into the streets, made their way to 
various places in search of the promoters of the 
swindle, and it required all the efforts of the 
police to prevent wanton mischief from taking 
place. The streets were cleared at half-past ten. 





Two amateur vocal and instrumental concerts 
took place in the large hall of Morison’s Academy, 
on Thursday evening, 27th, and Friday afternoon. 
28th August, to aid the establishment of a small 
hospital in Crieff. The programs were very good. 
The vocalists were—Miss Erica Robertson, Miss 
Crichton, Mr. F. W. Bridgeman, Lieut.-Col. Mon- 
crieff, Mr. Drummond, and Capt. Crichton; and 
Mr. F. W. Bridgeman at the pianoforte. The 
entire trouble of the affair devolved on the Hon. 
Mrs. Hay Drummond, who is indefatigable as to 
local charities. Miss Erica Robertson is perhaps 
the best amateur soprano going, and is well known 
in musical circles in London; her singing of Bel- 
lini’s “ Ma la sola” was really admirable; and 
Miss Crichton is a capital contralto and also a 
first-rate musician. The evening concert was 
more for the towns-people of Crieff. “ O my love 
is like a red, red rose,” by Mr. Drummond, was 
tremendously encored; ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud,” also encored, but not accepted; and 
“Un di se ben.” The morning concert was 
attended largely by the principal county families, 
the prices being trebled. The duet “Oh figlia 
incauta” (Maria Padilla); the barcarole, “O 
ma maitresse,” and “ Phobe the fair,” were en- 
cored; while “Ma lasola,” the quartet ‘“ Dormi 
pur,” and “Colli Nativi’” were vociferously ap- 
plauded. The Comic Man, Capt. Crichton 
(Scotch Fusileer Guards), was immensely received. 
The principal company present were—the Earl 
and Countess of Perth, the Countess of Antrim, 
the Hon. Arthur and Hon. Mrs. Hay Drummond, 
Mr. and the Lady Anne Murray, Hon, Mrs, Graham 


and daughters, Mrs. and Miss Smithe, of Methven, 
Miss Oswald, of Dunnikeer, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, of Laws, Mrs. Maitland, Macgill, Crichton, 
&c., &. Between £80 and £90 were realised. 
On Friday evening last week Mr. Sothern took 
his benefit at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 
There was anoverflowing house and he was recalled 
(with Miss Ada Cavendish) at the conclusion of 
the first piece. He said he really felt he could not 
leave the stage on such an occasion without saying 
afew words. He begged to thank his friends in 
Manchester for the very liberal patronage they 
had bestowed upon him during his brief visit. 
He also thanked the management for the 
extremely spirited manner in which they had 
produced the pieces, and the ladies and gentlemen 
of the company for the manner in which they had 
supported him. He could not thank his “* Moonist,” 
as Artemus Ward called the man who had chargo 
of the moon, for they had no doubt seen the way 
in which the moon dodged about during the scene 
in the ruins. He was sorry to say that he was 
about totake his farewell, for atime, of his friends in 
England, and yet he was also glad to say it, because 
he had a great desire to go back to America. He 
had been in England seven years, but he had spent 
ten years in America, and he made up his mind 
some time ago that he would go back and re-visit 
the many dear friends he had in the States—friends 
who encouraged him when he began his pro- 
fessional career, for it was begun in America. 
He really thought he ought to go, and thank them 
for the kindly manner in which they encouraged 
him when he was almost a lad. He had been 
often asked by the critics why he did not appear 
in characters more suited to him than heroes of 
romance, who made love by moonlight and to slow 
music, The critics told him that his voice was 
not suited for love making. Of course, they had 
not seen him in private life; in private, he begged 
to assure them he got on as well as most people. 
He was reminded of the story of a property 
man—the person who provided the thunder and 
lightning in theatres—who was superintending a 
snowstorm, and was suddenly interrupted by the 
manager, who said, “Good gracious, you are 
snowing brown.” The property man replied, 
“Well, my white paper was all gone, and I must 
snow something.” In like manner, he (Mr. 
Sothern) could not always have Dundrearies and 
David Garricks, and he must snow brown, not 
being able to snow white——The “ Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein” is still quite the rage in 
Manchester, and the Theatre Royal is crowded 
nightly with a most demonstrative audience, who 
are most lavish in their applause, and we must 
confess not without good reason, for the company 
Mr. Russell has got together play the piece with 
such spirit that could lead to no other result. Miss 
Julia Matthews as the Grande Duchesse improves 
on acquaintance; her conception of the character 
is good, and quite devoid of anything approaching 
indelicacy; and though as an actress she has had 
much less experience than the lady who played 
the character hereso:ne months since (Mrs. Howard 
Paul), still the music is so much more suited 
to Miss Matthews that what is lost in acting is 
gained in the music. Mr. Aynsley Cooke, too, is a 
new feature here; last time we had to submit to 
a non-singing General Boum, and consequently 
missed the great “Piff Paff” song, which Mr. 
Cooke now sings in proper style, and throughout 
the whole of the concerted music his good singing 
tells well. Mr. Wilford Morgan’s Fritz is good, 
ind he sings the music well—notably the rondo 
‘ All in good order, colours flying.” Mr. Stoyle and 
Mr. F. Mathews as Prince Paul and Baron Puch are 
in their way inimitable, Mr. Stoyle’s impersona- 
ion of the weak-minded suitor being characterised 
by a refinement quite courtier-like. Mr. Odell as 
Grog creates roars of laughter nightly by his droll 
sonduct, while Mr. Fred. Payne as the ubiquitous 
tide-de-camp is simply Mr. Fred. Payne—one can 
scarcely say more—for all he does is so excellent. 





The band and chorus go through their work well, 
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an altogether the season of operetta is a great 
success. Mr. J. Russell announces his benefit next 
Friday, when the “ Bohemian Girl” will be given 
and Mdme. Fanny Huddart will make her first 
appearance this season. 





CONCERTS. 


A Morning Concert and Entertainment was 
given on Saturday last at Barnsbury Hall, Isling- 
ton, by Mrs. Butterfield, toa numerous and fashion- 
able auditory. ‘The program was well devised. 
Miss Almeria Edmonds was encored after the 
Cavatina, ‘I love to roam in the fields,” as was 
Miss Isabel Butterfield in Blamphin’s “ Dear 
Adelina.” Mr. Burdett sang capitally Sullivan's 
“Tf Doughty Deeds” and Dibdin’s “Tom Bow- 
ling,” and Mr. A. Burghes gave “Com @ gentil,” 
from Donizetti's ‘ Don Pasquale.” 
was encored in 


Mr. Badger 
a solo on the violin from “ La 
The concert,was interspersed with 
readings and recitations. It was one of the most 


Sonnambula. 


successful of the season. 





THE THEATRES. 

The American actor concerning whom Mr. E. T. 
Smith would indulge in no rhodomontade, made his 
appearance duly on Saturday. 
his manager's caution. Not that Mr. Fairclough 
is by any means incompetent to fill the part of 
Hamlet which he essayed. On the contrary he 
showed a sensible appreciation of the character, a 
judicious avoidance of rant, and a refinement rare 
among his countrymen. He is no Macready, nor 
yet a Kean, and his supporters are judicious in not 
pressing in his behalf a claim which Mr. Fairclough 
could not substantiate. Taken on his own merit 
le may be pronounced an actor of considerable 
ability, who, cleaving to old models, renders these 
successfully and in gentlemanly fashion. Mr. Fair- 
clough’s Dane is of the well-known sable type, not 
the Seandinavian prince of Mr. Fechter's creation, 
with the long fair locks and pre-Canute habits, nor 
yet that fearful conventional personage described in 
‘*Great Expectations’ with majestic strut and 
mournful legs and wearing a huge badge upon his 
breast, if he had insured in some 
peculiar Office in Denmark.” Mr. Fairelough’s 
Hamlet is moulded on the accepted theory and 


been 


tng 
as 


is free from either affectation: his delivery 
is good though a trifle slow, and he has no 
provincialism of accent. We use this term in its 


catholic sense ; for the accent of Cockneydom may 
be as provincial as that of Yorkshire or Massa- 
chusets. The new actor produced a favourable 
impression. Among the company may be mentioned 
with praise the Ghost of Mr. Henry Marston; the 
King of Mr. I’, Lawler, a new and able actor cf the 
heavy school; the effective Ophelia of Miss Fanny 
Addison; and the humorous Polonius of Mr. 
Addison. Whether, however, Polunius is so comic a 
personage as Hamlet chose to consider him, is one 
of the moot points of the play. 
evidences of the contrary; nevertheless a Polonius 
otherwise than ridiculous would hardly be tolerated 
by audiences accustomed to have their laugh out of 
him. The First was given to Mr. 
Edward Terry, a comedian from the Surrey, who 
played the small part very well. 


Gravedigger 





FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The National Temperance League’s annual féte 
came off on Tuesday under successful auspices, the 
trains pouring in thousands of teetotallers and 
teetotal sympathisers from every part of the king- 
dom. The spectacle of the children assembled was 
nlone a brilliant sight, decked out as they were 
With bright scarves and medals and carrying banners 
and marching to the tane of a brisk band. Nearly 
forty-three thousand people were gathered under 
te glass roof and seattered through the grounds : 
tectotallers from all parts: water-drinkers from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire; abstainers from Nor- 
thumberland, malt-haters from Penzance, miners, 





The event justified | 


There are sufficient. 


weavers, colliers, soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors— 
every type and class that had “ schworn off” the 
bane of Rip van Winkel. The entertainments 
composed a curious mixture of amusement and 
moral ‘ preachee.”’ At eleven preachee com- 
menced with a conference, with papers and ad- 
dresses of various solid kinds. At one o'clock, after 
the excursionists had listened to Mr. Manns’s 
band, there was another good meeting, so thronged 
that half the people who affected to listen were 
utterly beyond the radius of the speakers’ voices ; 
then came a Band of Hope procession, colours 
flying, trumpets braying, some 5,000 strong, and 
very clean, merry, happy children they looked 
as they took possession of the Handel orchestra. 
This Band of Hope was recruited from the pro- 
vinces—choral detachments from Brighton, Canter- 
bury, Faversham, Ramsgate, &c., who joined in 
sundry temperance hymns with very creditable 
effect. After the Band of Hope had vocally defied 
Bass and cast obloquy on Truman, Hanbury, and 
Buxton, Mr. Coxwell’s balloon drew off crowds of 
the curious; Messrs. Bertram and Roberts's “shilling 
tea’ absorbed the attention of others; and there 
was even some demand for the more stimulating wares 
of the same firm; for all are not sworn abstainers 
who approve of the cause. Then an organ per- 
formance by Mr. Coward, a musical entertainment 
by hand-bell ringers, and Mr. Cruikshank’s ‘* Worship 
of Baechus” in the Egyptian Court made up the 
program. Judging from appearances everybody 
appeared delighted, and the three thousand ab- 
stainers who came from Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Reading, and the Black Country, and the larger 
number from the northern counties, had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the result of the trip. 





THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 








Next week the 145th festival of the Three 
Choirs will be held at Gloucester. The perfor- 
mance of sacred music will be given as heretofore, 
in the nave, which is being specially fitted up for 
the purpose, the orchestra being erected at the 
east end. An organ has been specially erected in 
the orchestra for the festival by Messrs. Bryceson, 
of London, which contains Barker's recently 
patented application of electricity to the mechani- 
cal movements of the instrument. The connection 
between the keys and the sound of the organ is 
by this means electrical through a small cable of 
insulated wires. The orchestra will accommodate 
about 350 persons, including the chorus of 250 
carefully-selected singers from the London Exeter 
Hall concerts, Birmingham, Worcester, and Glou- 
cester festival choral societies, the famous Bradford 
choir, Norwich, Exeter, and not forgetting the 
original material of these festivals, the members 
of the three united choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford Cathedrals. The whole will be 
under the control of Dr. Wesley, organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, who by virtue of that office 
wields the baton at the Gloucester festival; the 
organists of the other cathedrals by virtue of the 
same office taking respectively—Mr. Townshend 
Smith (Hereford) the organ, and Mr. Done (Wor- 
cester) the pianoforte. 

It has already been mentioned that the festival 
opens with full cathedral service on Tuesday (8th 
September), and it has been stated that the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester being desirous 
that the custom of daily service at the cathedral 
should not be broken, have resolved to hold it 
| daily through the festival week at eight a.m. and 
|five p.m., but that on the opening day of the 
| festival, the morning service commences at half- 

past ten. A letter from “ A Minor Canon,” how- 
ever, in another part of our impression, negatives 
' the non-interruption of the daily service. 








SALE AT THE COLOSSEUM. 

One of the wonders of a bygone generation past 
out of recognition when the Colosseum got into 
difficulties; and a new generation has arisen 
which knoweth it not. The first of a series of 
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desecrations befel the poor old institution on 
Thursday and Friday. It cameunder the hammer, 
A number of people interested in the dreary and 
dusty relic of a former régime gathered to the 
mournful obsequies performed by Mr. Kemp of 
Albany street, the auctioneer. The first lot which 
he proceeded to put before his audience, which 
was composed chiefly of deulers, though there 
was a pretty good gathering of members of the 
Profession, was the ‘“Far-famed ‘ London by 
Day,’” which was said to embrace acircumference 
of about twenty miles. The catalogue said the 
“picture was an immense attraction to the 
Colosseum for many years—was pronounced a 
marvellous work of art, and the perspective effects 
unsurpassed.” In all this is a modest criticism, 


‘and the auctioneer descanted with commendable 


ability upon the work before him. Some of the 
original sketches were included. The picture was 
put up at £50, and advanced by slow degrees to 
£95. The people looked curiously around at the 
amazing size of the canvas, and though there were 
many enterprising speculators in the room, we think 
it may safely be said that all shrank from bidding. 
At all events, after much lingering, the auctioneer 
knocked the lot down and frankly stated that it 
was not sold. 

Lot 2 was the ‘‘ important Panorama of ‘London 
by Night,’” painted by the Messrs. Danson. This 
was in twenty-eight moveable “sets,’’ occupying 
a space of about 18,000 square feet. It was put 
up at £10, and might have stopped there; but, 
as in the previous lot, it was apparent that no 
purchaser could be found for so stupendous a 
thing, which would require a place nearly as large 
as the dome of St. Paul’s to show it off, the lot 
was knocked down at £23 unsold. ‘“ Paris by 
Moonlight,” also painted by the Messrs. Danson, 
a wonderfully fresh picture, looking as clean as 
the day when it was new, was the third lot. It 
is the same size as lot 2, and showed Paris as 
seen from a balloon suspended in the Gardens of 
the Tuileries. It was in twenty-four moveable 
sets, and in the sale it dragged. It was knocked 
down for £22, but it was not sold. The machinery 
for erecting the pictures was knocked down for 
£10, but we cannot say whether it was sold or 
not. 

The first lot sold was Lot 5, six Tubleaua of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, each 43 feet by 67 feet, 
painted by J. M’Niven. This lot was bought, we 
were given to understand, by or for Mr. B. 
Webster, of the Adelphi, who bought the next lot, 
a Cloth Set Scene, 67 feet by 26 feet, for £2. 
Lot 7 was the Cyclorama, or moving Panorama, 
representing Lisbon before and after the Earth- 
quake in 1755, painted by Danson. The details 
of the lot, which comprised an exhibition in itself, 
are contained in the following particulars, given 
without colouring, in the catalogue:— 

One back frame, 160 feet by 43 feet; three 
telescopic frames, 190 feet, varying in height 
from 20 feet to 40 feet; one frame, 70 feet by 43 
feet; truck with sea, 80 feet long and 4 feet wide, 
running on twelve 22-inch wheels, containing 
working machinery for ships and waves ; one large 
felucca; one lifeboat; one double-purchase crab, 
with long shaft and four barrels; levers to throw 
in and out of gear; two single purchase crabs; 
two wood barrels ; and 1,520 feet of iron rails and 
sleepers for working same. 

This rought some real bidding, and the auc- 
tioneer showed his appreciation of it by knocking 
down the lot to Mr. Proctor, of Victoria-park, for 
£33. Lot 8 was a large Diorama of Naples, 
painted by M’Nevin. The lot consisted of 

“Two cloths, each about 195 feet by 36 feet; 
three frames, each 70 feet long, with grooves, and 
running on eighteen wheels, averaging about 30 
feet high; five cylinders, 15 inch diameter; five 
guide rollers, 10 inch diameter, all 38 feet long; 
one large double groove, 80 feet long ; five pieces 
of shifting frame for ditto, with racks, wheels, aud 
sundry apparatus.” 
No very long time was occupied with this, and it 





was sold it was said for £12; and the next lot, a 
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canvas disc, on wheels, 36 feet by 25 feet, was 
sold for 19s. 

The next lots were cartoons and sculptures. 
The lots as they stood in the catalogue may be 
interesting, and they are as follows :— 

“10. A cartoon, by John Callcott Horsey, St. 
Augustine preaching to Ethelbert and Bertha his 
Christian queen. 11. A ditto, by John Z. Bell, 
The Cardinal Bouchier urging the Dowager Queen 
of Edward IV. to give up from Sanctuary the 
Duke of York. 12. A ditto, by Henry J. Towns- 
end, The Fight for the Beacon, Descent of the 
Pirates on the English Coast in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth. 13. A ditto, by W. E. Frost, 
Una alarmed by the Fauns and Satyrs. 14. A 
ditto, by John Bridges, Alfred submitting his 
code of laws for the approval of the Witan. 15. 
A fine gallery oil painting, The Death of Nelson, 
by Reinagle, R.A.” 

Some, or rather most of the cartoons, exhibited 
great force, and were truly excellent works of art. 
Not one of these lots, though they were all “ put 
up” at low sums, were sold. The sculpture 
seemed to go at a mere nothing, for lot after lot of 
what was described as original works of art, by 
well-known artists, fetched sums ranging between 
half-a-crown and 15s., and the most fetched by 
any piece out of about fifty was 26s., a sum which 
bought a full-sized figure of William the Fourth, 
pedestal and all. A marble bust of Lord Eglinton 
only fetched £3 12s. 6d.,and a colossal statue of 
Sir Robert Peel, about ten feet in height, only 
fetched 10s. The British Lions, by Canova, were 
knocked down to Mr. Steel (of the Edgware-road). 
A moveable stage, with drawing-room scene, 
fetched 46s., and this was about the highest price 
brought by any of the properties, with the ex- 
ception of lot No. 254, ‘‘ One Thunder, three Rain 
Barrels, two Crashes, and one Wind,” which 
fetched £5. 

All the fittings were sold in the course of the 
two days, and the Colosseum has closed its doors, 
only to reopen them once more—when the de- 
molishers arrive. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE IN THEATRES. 

At the Marylebone Police-court, on Thursday, 
Mr. D’Eyncourt was engaged for several hours in 
hearing a case of a most difficult and important 
character, the decision affecting no less than four 
theatres now erecting in London. It was also of 
public interest, affecting the safety of the audiences 
in theatres during the panic that would result in 
case of a sudden outbreak of fire. 

The ‘* Marylebone” Theatre, in New Church- 
street, Edgware-road, is now undergoing certain 
alterations prior to its being re-opened to the public 
as the ‘‘ Royal Alfred.” Mr. Alexander Peebles, 
the District Surveyor of the Northern Division of 
Marylebone, acting under the provisions of the Me- 
tropolitan Building Act, visited the premises, and 
noticing that the builder, Mr. Samuel Simpson, 241, 
Tottenham-court-road, did not carry out the works 
in accordance, as the surveyor thought, with the 
rules laid down in the Act of Parliament, he gave 
him notice of the alterations and additions which 
he required to be done. The builder took no 
notice of this communication, nor did he appeal 
to the Metropolitan Board then sitting, but 
according to the district surveyor’s evidence 
he proceeded with the work with extra speed. 
Under these circumstances the district surveyor 
took out a summons against the builder, under the 
Metropolis Building Act, for that he ‘‘do certain 
things contrary to certain rules of the said Act, 
to wit—did construct the floors of corridors leading 
to the boxes upon the first gallery, and also the 
floor at back of said gallery, with combustible 
materials; and did omit to do certain things required 
to be done by the said Act, to wit, to construct the 
said floors with stone, or other fire-proof material, 
and carried by supports of a fire-proof material, as 
required by sec. 22.” 

In the course of a long discussion as to what was 
meant by the term “corridor,” and a reference to 








“Johnson's,” the “Imperial,” and other dictio- 
naries on the subject, the case was simplified by 
the defendant stating that he had not obeyed the 
notice from the district surveyor for several reasons. 
The following are some of them :— 

Ist. The theatre was not essentially different 
from what it had been before the alteration, except 
that new material was used, the old having become 
so rotten that it was unlikely that the Lord Cham- 
berlain would re-license the theatre unless it was 
removed. The interior arrangements of the former 
theatre having been approved by the Chamberlain, 
all that was necessary for him was to get the Cham- 
berlain’s license again. In cross-examination he 
said that the stage had been shortened, and the 
auditorium thereby enlarged. Under the new 
management the theatre would hold about two 
hundred more persons. Mr. D’Eyncourt (the 
magistrate) said he was strongly of opinion that the 
Lord Chamberlain’s license did not apply to the 
question as to the materials to be used in the con- 
struction of a theatre. Defendant said it did. For 
instance, if he deposited plans approved of by the 
district surveyor, but which did not meet with the 
approval of the Chamberlain, he (the builder) would 
have to alter those plans before he could get a 
license. Mr. D’Eyncourt asked to be shown any 
section which exempted theatres from the operations 
of the Metropolis Building Act. Plaintiff said there 
was no exemption for theatres. 

2nd. Defendant said he had built the Queen’s 
and Holborn Theatres, and there were surveyors in 
those districts as well as in Marylebone. They had 
not objected to the mode in which those buildings 
had been constructed, though it was precisely the 
same as in the present case. He was also building 
the Gaiety Theatre, and no difficulty was made by 
the district surveyor there.—(Mr. D’Eyncourt ob- 
served that one object contemplated by the Act was 
the safety of the public during fire, and to say that 
Mr. Peebles ought not to take certain action because 
two other district surveyors had not thought proper 
to do so was no proof that Mr. Peebles was wrong.) 

3rd. Defendant said the plans were approved of 
by the official at the Metropolitan Board, who acted 
on behalf of the superintending architect ; but it 
was contended by plaintiff that this was not an 
approval by the Metropolitan Board, who were not 
now sitting. 

In the course of a lengthened cross-examination, 
witness said he was not under contract with any 
one for the work. He resolutely declined to say 
who employed him, and appealed to the magistrate 
whether he was bound to divulge a private matter.— 
Mr. D’Eyncourt said there was a penalty attached, 
and they must know who the employer was.—De- 
fendant still hoped he should not have to mention 
the name. He had no objection to tell the magis- 
trate privately—Mr. D’Eyncourt said that would 
not do, and ultimately defendant reluctantly said 
that his employer was ‘“ Mr. Lacey.” 

Mr. D’Eyncourt said that he considered this to 
be a new building, and came under the operation of 
the Building Act. He was therefore bound to say 
that he believed plaintiff had made out his case, 
and the necessary alterations must be made in ac- 
cordance with the district surveyor’s netice. As 
defendant was not satisfied, he (the magistrate) 
would give fully this day week the reasons for the 
decision he had arrived at. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, Sept. 2nd. 

I was not in time to send you by my last the 
news of Madame Victor Hugo’s death. The 
Jersey exile was a widower before your last issue 
went to press, and already he must have been 
overwhelmed by the avalanche of consolation in 
newspaper paragraphs which has been poured 
upon his devoted head. Mdme. Hugo died at 
Brussels, and her demise was quite unexpected. 
On Tuesday the 25th ult. her husband had just 
quitted her when Mdme. Hugo complained of 
feeling scarcely at her ease, and she requested 














her maid to remain beside her. Suddenly her 


eyes became fixed, and after being seized with a 
nervous trembling fit she lost consciousness. The 
girl ran for assistance, and when she returned the 
sufferer, after slightly rallying, breathed her last, 
and apparently passed away without any excessive 
pain. She was buried on Saturday last, by her 
express and written desire, at Villequier. 

By an arrété of the 22nd August the Ministre 
de la Maison de l'Empereur et des Beaux Arts has 
named M. Pasdeloup the director of the Theatre 
Lyrique. This is the official declaration of the 
news I sent you some time ago; but the said 
official confirmation is no sooner made public 
than an unforeseen difficulty arises which bids 
fairly to upset all the negotiations of the 
Pasdeloup adminstration. Up to the present tho 
lease has not been signed, and now it comes out 
that the reason of this tardiness is that the 
proprietors (La Ville in this case) insist upon the 
lessee taking the scenic effects, properties, &c., 
moyennant the trifle of 336,000 francs! As M. 
Pasdeloup intends to adopt quite a different 
repertoire to that of the late lessee, the un- 
fortunate M. Carvalho, it would be sheer madness 
for him to sink such a sum in tinsel-lumber. 

While dealing with M. Pasdeloup, let me men- 
tion that the news having reached Paris that 
Richard Wagner's “ Lohengrin” is to be given at 
the Baden Theatre on Saturday the 5th inst., he 
(M. Pasdeloup) and Messieurs Hain], Perren, and 
de Lewen secured their stalls by telegraph. From 
this and other portentous signs, I foresee that tho 
day is not far distant when Wagner will enjoy at 
least a Parisian reputation. 

The theatrical folks here are greatly given to 
litigation of late. The Tribunal de Commerce 
has just condemned by default Mdlle. Jeanne 
Bernhardt in the startling damages of 10,000 fr., 
for having broken her engagement at the Gaieté 
during the run of the “ Fugitifs.” 

Early in the present month the Opéra Comique 
is to revive its recent success, ‘‘ Le premier Jour de 
Bonheur.” The rdle created by Mdlle. Marie 
Roze (Djelina) is to be played by Malle. Guillot. 

The latest excitement in the duelling way is the 
encounter of Sunday, which took place between 
MM. de Cassagnac and Lissagaray. ‘I'he com- 
batants met in the Bois de Vesinet, and after 
three smart bouts M. Lissagaray received his ad- 
versary's point in the right breast. Although 
rather hard hit and temporally disabled, he 
insisted upon continuing the engagement, and 
it required all the power of the seconds to put 
a stop to the proceedings. According to the eye- 
witneses the conduct of the combatants was 
worthy of the highest praise! It sounds like 
one of Charles Lever’s novels, does it not. 

On Thursday last, the 27th ultimo, anew drama 
was produced at the Thédtre Beaumarchais, in 
five acts and seven tableaux, called ‘“‘ La Citerne 
des Feuillants.” ‘The success was mediocre. The 
first three acts went very slowy indeed, so slowly 
as to predestine the drama before they had worn 
out their weary lengths; but happily for the 
anxious author the fourth act brushed up in a way 
which quite startled the audience, your correspon- 
dent included, the dénouement in a great mea- 
sure counterbalancing the painful effects of the 
earlier acts of the drama. The plot is not very 
complicated but the subject is one which in able 
hands could be made much of. A man being 
deceived by his intimate friend commits suicide 
jn a way to compromise the said friend, who is 
arrested as an assassin and sent to the galleys, It 
is only after ten years that his innocence is estab- 
lished. This is completed by the unexpected 
reappearance of the felo-de-se, who is resuscitated 
for the occasion by the author ina really ingenious 
way. Perhaps upon maturer deliberation one 
might feel inclined to attribute the slowness of 
the earlier portion of the drama to the indifferent 
way in which it was cast. 

One night last week the Thé&tre Dejazet 
witnessed a little knock up, something like the 
disturbance which stopped the career of your 





Mexican Macready. It appears that the actors 
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refused to go on with the performance, and the 
audience began smashing the seats in the pit by 
way of remonstrance. This elicited an explanation 
to the effect that the director, Monsieur Bartholy, 
had refused to pay his company, who had 
thus chosen the inopportune moment to strike. 
The audience grew rabid, and varied smashing 
of the seats with a little whistling, and a great 
deal of yelling. Finally the Regisseur of the 
theatre made his appearance and calmed the 
excited audience with assurances of an arrange- 
ment having been made with MM. les artistes, 
and sure enough tho curtain shortly afterwards 
drew up upon the first piece advertised. It is a 
marvel] to me that more of the speculative genius 
of this country and our own does not turn its 
ingenuity to theatricals. It would really seem 
that this is the easiest of all professions to open 
with upon tick. The Thespian statistics of the 
United Kingdom show that no inconsiderable 
portion of the provincial managers prove levanters; 
and here matters in this respect, if possible, are 
worse. ‘Theatrical Paris has not yet done talking 
of the disgraceful affair of Havre; you will remem- 
ber yet the unfortunate mess at the exhibition last 
year. I am half inclined to think that any man 
believes he can manage a theatre; that there is 
nothing in it, and that having assisted at an odd 
amateur performance or two qualifies one for a 
Drury Lane campaign. These managers of 
mushroom-growth are far more self-confident 
than the legendary youth who didn’t know if he 
could play the fiddle because he had never tried. 

MM. Dannet and Julien Deschamps have just 
concluded a piece in five tableaux and threo acts, 
which is to be called by the attractive title, 
“ Les Papillons.” 

TV'rom Baden-Baden I hear that the great sensa- 
tion of the season has been caused by Bressant and 
his fellow and sister artists of the Rue Richelieu. 
English, Russian, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, all swear by the Comédie-Frangaise. A 
Royal Duke was heard to say there that the only 
grand lords and ladies now existing were to be 
found in the house of Molitre. Upon this a gra- 
tified Frenchman remarked “It is something to 
be proud of.” The most polite people of Europe 
may congratulate themselves upon teaching the 
nobles of all countries ‘‘le bon gout” as much as 
upon having invented the Chassepot and the 
Mitrailleuse. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Durcn Gravity. 

The muffled roar into which the loud discords 
of London, Manchester, or Paris blend as you 
raise yourself on steeple or tower, some height 
above them, or retire some little distance from 
them, is unheard in Amsterdam. The old Dutch 
capital is as still almost as a city of ghosts. The 
rumble of a cab near you, the shout of a boatman 
or a schoolboy, pains the ear. Saturday is usually 
a cheerful day in most cities; so I tested Amster- 
dam one recent Saturday. Except by one group 
of laughing and romping servant girls, who seem 
to form the only really cheerful class in Amster- 
dam, and about three-quarters of an hour after- 
wards, by a dog who was betrayed by some 
unascertained impulse into barking loudly, the 
silence was absolutely unbroken. There is no 
reason to think that the people who were then in 
the streets of Amsterdam were labouring under 
any unusual depression of spirits, or were more 
than ordinarily tongue-tied. In the Zoological 
Gardens, one of the fashionable promenades, the 
same phenomenon presented itself. On Sunday 
evening I strolled into a handsome building on 
the left bank of the Amstel, which calls itself the 
Palace of Industry, but which from what I saw 
might better have been styled the Castle of Indo- 
lence. A popular concert was in progress; for 
Amsterdam, though protestant, is not sabbatarian, 
and the shops are open on the Sunday in as large 


the people indulge in take place quite as freely. 
At a guess, there were, I should say in the enor- 
mous hall of the Palace of Industry, 2,000 people— 
men, women, and children—seated in family 
groups at little square deal tables; tke men 
and the boys, with their hats on, smoking 
pipes and cigars, and drinking spirits, beer, or 
coffee; the women and the girls drinking, but 
not smoking. It was like a cheap and respectable 
Alhambra, without the ballet girls, the trapezists, 
and the unfortunates. The audience belonged, as 
I should judge from appearances, to the well-to-do 
shopkeeping and clerkly class. A profound gravity 
reigned. Casual acquaintances saluted each 
other with a solemn Spanish politeness, derived 
possibly from the time of Philip II. and the Duke 
of Alva, But there was no lightness of heart or 
out-come of manner. The musicians were listened 
to—and that is something. They were warmly 
applauded at the end of each piece. But such 
conversation as went on was as reserved and 
cautious as if each group feared a listening spy at 
the next table. The people of Amsterdam take 
their pleasure as sadly now as the English did in 
the time of Froissart. 





Navueim, IN Hessz-DaRMSTADT. 
The suppression of gambling at the German 
watering-places will, I feel convinced, do more 
good than harm to Nauheim. In all the honest 
attributes of a summer resort, it is far superior to 
Homburg or Wiesbaden; and when the three 
settlements shall compete for a popularity upon 
their merits, purs et simples, Nauheim cannot fail 
to take rank before its gaudy, meretricious, over- 
rated rivals. There are waters of all sorts here— 
hot, tepid, and cold springs gifted with powerful 
medicinal properties ; the grounds of the Kursaal 
are laid out with exquisite taste, and are large 
enough to lose yourself in; the Kursaal itself 
is a magnificent building, containing a theatre, 
a noble ball-room, spacious dining and reading 
rooms, and accommodation of a far more exten- 
sive and complete character than in any other 
establishment of the kind with which I am ac- 
quainted. There is a big lake, inhabited by real 
fish, which anybody may catch who can. Upon 
this lake reposes an island, with boat-house, flag- 
staff, and saluting ground complete. I am told 
that when any fortunate angler lands a gudgeon, 
the man who lives in this island, and who is 
always on the watch for so exceptional an event, 
runs up the grand-ducal flag in token of rejoicing. 
Should the patience and skill of the fisherman be 
rewarded, however, by the capture of a carp, 
cannon are fired from the island, and a fanfare 
blown upon the terrace by the company’s trum- 
peters. Besides the joys of the lake, which are of 
the most thrilling description, other recreations are 
provided for the inhabitants of Nauheim by the 
liberal management of the institution that sup- 
ports the place and keeps it in such admirable 
order. The chief of these is a shooting gallery, 
much frequented by the fair damsels who accom- 
pany their mammas hither from Frankfort, and 
who, not being allowed to taste of the sweet 
poison dispensed in the play-rooms, divert them- 
selves by firing at a variety of marks, regarding 
this amusement as the next best thing to gambling. 
Some of the targets are humorously constructed, 
and would draw “ crowded houses” in an English 
fair. For instance, there is one, a round, inno- 
cent-looking affair enough, which no one would 
suspect of any secret properties. If you strike the 
bull’s-eye, however, up jumps Mr. Punch or Sig. 
Policinello (I could obtain no exact data relative 
to his nationality) and rewards your accuracy 
with a profusion of nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles. Another is rather a harrowing affair ; for 
it is modelled in the form of a deer—a stately 
stag of ten—upon whose breast a crimson heart is 
painted. When your bullet hits this heart, the 
monarch of the forest lows in a piteous voice, and 
bends his lofty crest. You feel that you have 
done a cruel thing, and fire at that stag no more. 





® proportion as in Daris, and such amusements as 





Not far from the shooting gallery is a booth, in 





which you may try your luck at another pastime, 
highly complicated and exciting. There is a board 
covered with pins and arches, amongst which are 
set up wooden skittles, and, from an appointed 
starting place, you spin a mammoth teetotum, 
which, in order that you may win a prize, must 
meander in and out of the labyrinth, upsetting or 
overcoming all obstacles, and knock down all 
the skittles. Prizes of great beauty and value 
are arranged in glass cases round the room in 
which this amusement is carried on; and there 
they remain undisturbed, save by the duster or 
feather-brush ; for the chances are about a thou- 
sand to one against the teetotum’s ever achieving 
the tremendous task imposed upon it. At two. 
pence a spin, this is not an unprofitable game to 
the proprietors of the apparatus; for I have 
noticed that it is the sort of speculation people 
get obstinate over, and will go on investing in, 
even after long experience has proved to them the 
hopelessness of their efforts. 

This is the place for people who love tranquillity, 
and want to be removed far from the busy hum 
of men. I venture to recommend it to the con- 
sideration of Professor Babbage. The lodging- 
houses are a long way from the Kursaal; so that 
effectually to avoid the only noise that is made in 
Nauheim, you have merely to stay within doors 
at band-time, and enjoy a silence like that of the 
Great Desert. Peace reigns over this nook of 
Hessian territory. Should a longing for wild 
and dangerous dissipation come over you, Frank- 
fort may be reached within an hour by rail, and 
if the riotous pleasures afforded by that fri- 
volous city do not suffice you, you must indeed 
be an abandoned character. Why, there is a 
theatre and a circus, in which latter you may 
behold Posés Plastiques, too, sinfully ravishing, 
and, if anything else, a thought too classical for 
the general public. Both these delightful exhibi- 
tions close at nine o’clock, an hour so advanced 
for Germany that I scarcely expect my statement 
to be credited by those of your readers who are 
acquainted with the Fatherland. There is the 
Casino, or fashionable club, at which, if you be 
fortunate enough to obtain the privilege of admis- 
sion, you may find two or three acquaintances even 
as late as ten o’clock. There are the Zoological 
Gardens, twice a week open in the evening, where 
you may hear selections from ‘‘ Tannhéduser”’ till 
your brain is in a whirl, and drain your beer mug 
to the accompaniment of the ‘ Bénédiction des 
Poignards,” the only other piece of music, as far 
as I remember, ever played by a Prussian military 
band. 





Music aT GERMAN WATERING-PLACES. 

The musical reputation of Germany stands de- 
servedly high ; there are in the Fatherland at least 
half-a-dozen full and perfectly balanced orches- 
tras (without including a few admirable military 
bands)—that is, as many as the rest of Europe, 
including England and France, can produce, 
despite the rapid advance made in those countries 
by the divine art within the last twenty years. 
But the bands that are provided for the recrea- 
tion of invalids at the smaller watering-places of 
this realm of harmony are the most extraor- 
dinary, not to say fearful, institutions extant. I 
suppose the owners of the bathing establishments 
and the doctors attached to the waters have entered 
into a secret compact to secure the services of all the 
vilest ‘“ Musikanten ” that can be recruited in the 
wilds of Bohemia, as an excellent means of keeping 
down the spirits of their customers, retarding their 
cure, and consequently prolonging their stay in 
these healing settlements. If any one can suggest 
a more plausible method for accounting for the 
infamy of the performances perpetrated at Nau- 
heim, Schwalbach, Schlangenbad, Franzensbad, 
Kreuznach, and other third-rate watering-places, 
I shall be much obliged to him. At Schwalbach 
the public is put to the peine forte et dure three 
times a day, and it is advertised that the familiars 
of this unholy inquisition will, for a consideration, 
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her arrival or departare. Welcome the coming, 
speed the parting guest, at his own costs and 
charges, bien entendu. The Allée-Saal rejoices 
too, in the possession of two pianos, both in the 
same room, and each tuned (or rather kept out of 
tune) to a different pitch. When played upon 
simultaneously, a startling effect is produced. 
This afternoon we had the pleasure of hearing 
Chopin’s Impromptu in C sharp minor, and the 
‘‘Hailstone Chorus,” rendered with much force 
and brio, at one and the same time. The ensemble 
was Wagnerish, very ; puzzling to an ear untrained 
in the music of the future, perhaps, but new and 
interesting. 








A GERMAN RACE. 





Franxrort, August 26th. 

Horse-racing in Germany is an exotic of recent 
importation. For the last twenty years Le Sport 
has flourished in France, but it is only within a 
very short period that it has found its way across 
the Rhine. Ten years ago there were, indeed, 
some few loca] race meetings, but their existence 
was little known, and the masses preferred to 
make a gymnastic tournament or a rifle match an 
occasion for a general holiday. But fashion 
changes even in the Fatherland. Wild beasts and 
race-horses are the order of the day now. Every 
German town of any importance aspires to a 
zoological garden and a racecourse. Frankfort 
some years ago, not to be behind its neighbours, 
invested in a cargo of tigers, apes, and boa con- 
strictors, and in 1865 laid out a very pretty race- 
course at a short distance from its gates. The 
Frankfort race meeting has now become an 
established institution in the German sporting 
world. For the last month huge yellow posters 
have announced urbi orbique that on the 22nd, the 
23rd, and the 24th of this month races would be 
run under the high patronage of Nicholas von 
Nassau, the Prince; of Alexander von Bethman, 
the banker; and Hermann Mum, the wine mer- 
chant. 

Racecourses are very much the same all over 
the world, and the Frankfort racecourse is pre- 
cisely like all others. There is the well-known 
grand stand, with the well-known lawn before it; 
there are the well-known humbler aud rickety 
stands, and on the opposite side of the course 
there is the well-known space in which carriages 
are drawn up. But although the properties were 
the same as in England, here the resemblance 
ceased. There was no excitement, no crowding, 
little betting, and noring. Germans enjoy them- 
selves like Turks, in a calm, dreamy, stolid manner. 
Their notion of happiness is to sit drinking 
beer under the trees of a garden ; and here instead 
of going into the stands, they sat beneath the 
forest trees, eating sausages and drinking beer, 
supremely indifferent to everything connected 
with the races which they were supposed to 
have come to see. Papasmoked; mama knitted ; 
the children played solemn games; and Fritz sat 
with Gretchen’s hand in his. Why on earth they 
had walked three miles along a dusty road to do 
precisely what they might have done in any of 
the gardens that surround their town is a mystery 
which I do not pretend to solve—I can only state 
the fact. Within the sacred precincts of the 
lawn the scene was not more exciting. Fine 
ladies from the neighbourhood sat upon chairs— 
and fine gentlemen walked up and down and 
looked at the fine ladies; but all appeared equally 
inattentive to the races. The betting fraternity 
was represented by one sullen-looking Briton, 
who lurked about with a betting-book, offering 
in a strange lingo, which he imagined was either 
German or French, odds to any amount against 
anything and everything. But Germans are 
not accustomed to the peculiar appearance of 
book-makers, and the outer man of this specu- 
lator, although strictly that of his tribe, 
failed to inspire the solid capitalists of Frank- 
fort with confidence. Another Briton endea- 
voured to get up “sweeps” on each race, but 








although his exertions were untiring, and his ener- 
gies, considering the heat, something superhuman, 
the subscribers were few and far between; and 
when they lost, they evidently considered that they 
had been victims of some cunningly devised 
scheme to ease them cf the florins. After wan- 
dering for some time about the lawn, and among 
the beer-imbibing burghers under the trees, I 
went across the course to the carriage pen. There 
were perhaps fifty vehicles, all told, most of them 
full of dignified beings, who sat chewing the cud 
of their own reflections—silent, absorbed, and 
happy; but here and there I perceived a repre- 
sentative of the Parisian demi-monde, who ogled, 
shrieked, and gesticulated as though she were on 
her native heath in the Bois de Boulogne, 
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PROVINCIAL MUSICAL ORITICISM. 








For the edification of our readers we extract the 
following from the Brighton Gazette of Aug. 27. 
The occasion was one of the Orchestral Concerts 
under Mr. Kingsbury’s Direction at the West 
Street Hall. Having satisfactorily dealt with 
the extremes—the piccolo and the ophecleide, it is 
to be hoped the critic will go right through the 
orchestra on a future occasion. 


The ophecleide p!ayer, Mr. Hughes, is a wonder. 
Bottesini, is considered the Paganini of the contra- 
basso, but with all the talent he possesses, we are 
constrained to say that Mr. Hughes excels him, 
although our opinion may be impunged. But we 
will endeavour to illustrate it in this way; Jenny 
Lind, the Swedish nightingale, once at the Town 
Hall stood between two of the best flute players 
in the world, one of them was Remusat, the princi- 
pal flute at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the music 
was roulades, or in common parlance “ runs,’ or 
as they have had it lately in pianoforte recitals, 
“music without words.” The voice without any 
artificial adjunct beat the instrument. In the 
same juxtaposition would we place Bottesini 
and Hughes. The great contra-basso has all the 
mechanical assistance of the bow; and of course 
his taste, expression, and the extraordinary 
versatility of tone that he produces on his instru- 
ment is indisputable; but Mr. Hughes has, like 
Jenny Lind, to throw his voice, as it were, into 
the instrument that he performs upon, and we 
say again, as far as our knowledge of musical per- 
formances goes, that the voice, if we may so say, 
in the ophecleide, is superior, when acted upon 
similar to a vocalist, to any mechanical means,— 
hence the superiority of Mr. Hughes. Such an 
extraordinary change from what may be termed 
double forte to a mere sotto voce is perfectly 
marvellous on such a powerful instrument, and 
having several times heard Bottesini, we were 
much more astonished at Mr. Hughes’s perfor- 
mance than his. We must not pass by Mr. 
Young, the piccolo player, who is equal, if not 
superior, to any one that ever appeared in 
Jullien’s band. The bird-like qualities of his 
tone, his execution and his close shake with 
Malle. Liebhart, were astonishing, and his own 
Brighton Galop must necessarily become a great 
favourite, for it shows his taste in an eminent 
degree. 
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A MONUMENT TO MENDELSSOHN. 





A number of music-lovers in Leipsic are setting 
about erecting a monument in that city to Felia 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Upon the committee we 
find the names of Dr. Leppert Dahne, president ; 
Herr von Burgsdorff, Herr Concertmeister F. 
David, Dr. Gunther, Dr. Adolph Keil, Dr. J. H. 
Kistner, Dr. Lampe, Dr. Langer, Herr Limburger, 
Professor G. O. Marbach, Professor Moscheles, 
Professor Overbuk, Herr E. Anschutz, vice- 
president ; Herr Petschke, registrar ; Herr Capell- 
meister Reinecke, Professor Richter, Herr 
Schleinitz, director of the Gewandhaus Concerts; 
Herr Capellmeister Schmidt, Herr Capellmeister 
Schrey, Herr Carl Voigt, Herr Carl Wendler, Herr 
Th. von Witte, Herr Seyfferth, treasurer; Dr, 
Oscar Paul, Herr A. Payne, secretaries. The 
claims of Leipsic to add its tribute to the fame of 
Mendelssohn are manifold. Mendelssolin’s great- 
ness asa composer is mainly connected with the 
important work which he accomplished in Leipsic. 


| 





It was from Leipsic that through his influence a 
nobler taste in music diffused itself far and near. 
It was from Leipsic that the works of the most 
eminent of his contemporaries, after being 
performed at the Gewandhaus Concerts under bis 
direction, went forth on their career to other 
towns. It was in Leipsic that many of his own 
greatest compositions were first performed. A 
crowd of distinguished pupils testify to his success 
as a teacher in the Conservatoire which he himself 
founded there, and it was to Leipsic that he 
always pointed as his second home. Mendelssohn's 
Leipsic life also, both artistic and social, forms 
the centre point of the undying interest which is 
felt in him by the whole of a grateful musical 
world—an interest which his followers are bound 
to perpetuate by some worthy memorial of his 
work, That this has not been already accom. 
plished is a reproach which has been long 
acknowledged ; and itis with the view of removing 
this reproach that a number of gentlemen have 
formed themselves into a committee for the 
erection of a Mendelssohn monument in Leipsio 
on an appropriate scale, to which they invite the 
assistance of all the friends and admirers of the 
beloved master. 





ASSAULT ON A PENNY THEATRE. 

William Collins, aged 63, musician; William 
Thomas Collins, 25, his son, musician; Louisa 
Collins, 24, married to William Thomas Collins ; 
Talley Louis, 30, professional vocalist; George 
Dennis, 28, house painter; Mary Watson, 46, 
no occupation; Anna Watson, 25, singer and 
dancer; Robert King, 38, comic vocalist; and 
Isaac Abrahams, 36, ‘‘ photographic artist ;" were 
brought before Mr. Paget, at the Thames Office, 
on Friday, charged with being inside a house or 
room called the Eastern Alhambra, in St. Ann's 
Place, Limehouse, opposite the parish church, 
without lawful excuse, the said house or room 
being used for stage plays or theatrical entertain- 
nents, not being a licensed theatre, and to which 
admission was obtained by payment, contrary to 
the 2nd and 3rd Victoria, cap. 47, section 46. On 
Thursday Mr. Worels, superintendant of the K 
division, made a rush on the notorious penny gaff, 
and captured the proprietor, Collins the younger, 
and the whole corps dramatique. 'The admission 
was by payment of 1d. each, and 2d. was paid by 
a police-constable in plain clothes, for himself and 
his son. The audience, about 100 in number, 
were principally boys. The pieces advertised for 
performance were “The grand, romantic drama 
of Herne the Hunter, and the amusing and scream- 
ing farce of The Policeman in Difficulties,’ Com- 
plaints had been made against the place by the 
parochial authorities and many inhabitants. 
Abrahams was selling refreshments in the place. 
Lonisa Collins was in a box taking money. The 
elder Collins said he had been twenty years per- 
forming in Limehouse, and was not awaye he was 
doing anything wrong. He only played on the 
harp last night.—The young Collins said he had 
been stage manager for three months. He had 
the place as weekly tenant, and paid the rent toa 
Mr. Flight. He pleaded ignorance of the law.— 
Mr. Paget said the Act of Parliament prohibited 
dramatic performances in an unlicensed place. 
The Eastern Alhambra, as it was termed, was a 
nuisance, and frequent complaints had been made 
ofit. It contaminated the young, and led them on 
to crime. He called upon all the prisoners (except 
Collins the younger) to enter into their own recog- 
nisances in the sum of £20 to appear and receive 
judgment when called upon. The younger 
Collins must find bail—himself in £100, and two 
sureties of £50 each to keep the peace, and if he 
were found breaking the law again, and maintain- 
ing dramatic performances, his recognisances 
would be estreated, and then if the money was not 
paid he would have to remain in prison. 





TrstrmontAL.— The members of the Bath Abbey 
congregation, and others, have just presented 
Mr. J. K. Pyne with a purse of gold, in testi- 
mony of their high appreciation of his musical 
talent, and also of his valuable services as 
Organist of the Abbey Church for a period of 
nearly 30 years; and they also expressed a hope 
that he may be long spared to continue them. 
We are glad to find that Mr. Pyne has been 
enabled to resume his professional duties. 





Baitisn Couteae or Heaven, Evetow Roap, Loxpow — 
Health secured by Morison’s Vegetable Universal M 
Read the works of James Morison, the Hygeist. 
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: ; Mr. Alfred Nicholson, the oboist ti 
NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. . ‘ “sage Sea-egams ag 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. | regret to say, in very precarious health. Tho 


A ROUGH DIAMOND. Messrs. G. Belmore, Ashley, C. H. ’ inhabitants of his birthplace, Leicester, con- 
Stephenson; Mrs. Billington, and Miss L. Grey. THE FLY- TENNYSON—DORE. template getting up for him a benefit concert 
ING SCUD, Messrs. G. Belmore, Billington, Ashley; Miss C. early in October~—an enterprise to which we wish 
Saunders, THE FAST COACH. et Sell euncese, 














ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. “ Faust,” which has hitherto been played at the 
scien itn Os Se Oat NOW READY, Théatre Lyrique, is to be produced at the Grand 


THE MARRIED RAKE. After which, HAMLET. To| Uniform with ‘ Exar,” imperial 4to., elegant Opéra next winter. Gounod has undertaken to 


conclude with THE LYCEUM REVELS. Messrs, Fairclough, , ‘ add for the occasion a new romance for Malle, 
Lawler, Marston, Neville, Addison, Terry, Templeton, Travers, cloth, price Two Guineas; each Idyll, sepa- 


for, ¥ Mies C. Pasteen, Mire, Yandeahedl tely, 95 Nilsson, a song for Faure, and a ballet to be intro- 
Anderson, Clifford, Evans ; ss C. Parkea, Mrs. Vandenhoff, rately, 25s. u : * * 
Miss Addison, Minnie Sidney, A. Goodall, &c. : duced in the Walpurgis Night scene. 


: Artists’ Proors, in portfolio, price Ten Guineas ; 


h Idyll, tely, Five Guineas. 
ROYAL PRINCESS'’S THEATRE. CO TUR, CAE, He aaa Victor Hugo and his sons not to follow the remains 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Vining. Protocrapns from the Original Drawings, price Six} of Madame Hugo beyond the frontier. The 


A CHARMING PAIR. Followed by, AFTER DARK: A Guineas; each Idyll, separately, Three Guineas. | liberal press overflows with expressions of 
Tale of London Life. Messrs. Vining, Walter Lacy, Dominick 


ng dime ee sympathy for the family of the poet. The first 
00 ag - Bg : pana fg maces Mareten page of to-day’s Figaro is exclusively devoted to a 


biographical notice of Madame Hugo, whose 


aa Lonpon : name is closely associated with the literary great. 
J "€ EATRE, . 
THE NEW QUEEN'S TH EDWARD MOXON & OO, ness of her husband 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. Wigan. 


TOMKINS’S TROUBLES, Messrs. L. Brough, ©. Seyton ; 44, DOVER STREET, W. As the band of the 2nd Regiment of Grenadiers 


Misses Montague and Lattilla. TIE LANCASHIRE LASS. of the Guard was a few days back practising some 
Messrs. Irving, L. Brough, Wyndham, Clayton, Stephens, 8. 


new music in Paris, the conductor turned to 
Emery ; Misses Hodson, Nelly Moore. NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. make an observation to one of the executants who 
had played out of tune. The man’s head suddenly 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. Ciarrcus.—Your communication shall appear next week. fell on his breast, and he would have come to the 

Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs, Swanborough. OnseRver.—We cannot discuss the merits of the two re-| ground had not some of the others supported him. 
SISTERLY SERVICE, Messrs. Belford, Holman; Miss doubtable Mus. Doc.’s. He had, however, ceased to live, having broken a 


Sheridan, THE FIELD OF THE CLOT OF GOLD. | Prrcarmn.—David Rizzio did not compose the tune. It is| vessel in the region of the heart. 
Messrs. Thorne, James, Fenton; Mesdames Marie Longmore, very questionable whether he had any knowledge of 
Newton, B. Goodall. MARRIAGE AT ANY PRICE. music at all. Consult Wood's “ Songs of Scotland.” 


H, 8. W.—We advise our correspondent to make the most of 


The Pays has a coarse article on the decision of 











A new baritone is reported from Liverpool as 





- ‘ .,| likely to make his début shortly here. The 
the “very flattering notice from some of the musical - ~ z F 

THEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN. serials.” We regard the multiplication of such com- gentleman in question is Mr. Maybrick, formerly 

Under the Management of Miss Fanny Josephs. positions as a great evil; and the one sent us is by no| organist of S. Peter’s Church in that town, and 

BLOW FOR BLOW. Mr. George Honey, Mr. J. Cowper, means good of its kind. How many of the choir who | nephew to Mr. Michael Maybrick, a composer of 


Mr. Henry Haynes, Mr. Lunt, Miss Jane Rignold, Miss Sallie -— ce kote ie aoe ’ ie local reputation. The present candidate for vocal 
—— Oy 7 a ag 2 Mr. “ Solennita,” and “Largo Sollecita.” * | honours has studied at the Leipsic Conservatorium 
ateued by MY  yELLOW.CLERR ine a = and subsequently in Italy, where on the stage he 
Fred, Hughes, and Miss Edith Challis, , achieved some successes—Italian successes, be it 


understood. His forthcoming début will be a 
Che Orchestra: | } 
NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. h 6 . lg well as a more faithful test of his 
Under the Management of Miss M. Oliver. c 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN. Preceded by a Comedy and followed AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA, 


by a Farce, 











In the libretto of Wagner's new opera of Rienzi, 
which M. Pasdeloup is preparing for the Théitre 
It is requested that in future all communiea- | Lyrique, there is a scene in which the factions of 

NEW SURREY THEATRE. tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King-|the Colonna and the Orsini cry on one side 


Lessees, Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick. street, Regent-street, W. and on the other “Vive Colonna,” and “ Vive 
LAND-RATS AND WATER-RATS, Mr, Creswick, Mr. Orsini.” The censor trembled at the latter cry, 
Shepherd, and a powerful company, 


and of course insisted on itsexcision. ‘‘ the libret- 

LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1868. tists,” nays the Indépendance Belge, may get out 
ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, HIGH of the difficulty by substituting ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur” 
HOLBORN. Wachtel is at Wiesbaden. for ‘‘ Vive Orsini.’’ History perhaps might suffer 

M. Napoli, the Italian Hercules; M. Lozada, the French Pres- somewhat, but the public peace will not be en- 


tigiditateur and Equilebrist ; and Almonti and Delevanti, the! ‘Tjetjens and Santley are in Paris. dangered. 
French Clowns; Onra, who eclipses Leotard; Samwell’s Won- 


9 eee Dogs ; Alfred Bradbury and Malle, Montero, One of our most popular contraltos, Miss Van Cicéri, the celebrated scene-painter, is just 


Noorden, has returned from the Continent, and dead, at a good old age—over eighty, at least. 


h stents enttions ts Oi Having begun life as a musician, he used, at 
SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE. date. sal stan oe = fourteen, to play his part on the violin in the 


Under the Sole Management of Miss Hazlewood. “ Séraphin ” orchestra. “ Séraphin” was, in those 
ROMEO AND JULIET, with new and original scenic effects. The Meyerbeer lawsuit has ended with judg- days, a respectable kind of y Punch and Judy ° 
Juliet, Miss Hazlewood. To conclude with the burlesque Of | mont in favour of Mdme. Meyerbeer, who will Some time afterwards Cicéri took to painting, 
ae A eee accordingly not have to give up her husband’s under one of the architects to the King, and 
MSS. to M. Blaze de Bury. thence he came to paint scenes, and ended by 
NEW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, being the most eminent artist in his line. In 
SHOREDITCH. Mr.’ J. M. Bellew, whilome popular preacher, 1810 King Jerome summoned him to restore the 
Sole Proprietor, Mr. John Douglass. now dramatic reader, is going on a reading-tour |@*e*t Theatre at Cassel; and in 1825 he super- 

—_ ~ eg qunmes —— 2s Jemate through the United States, and if he succeeds in intended the coronation festivities of Charles X. 

6 essrs. Moore, Crocker, Ww " % lhe F s,s 
Hrnest, Pier, Howani, Wallaoe, De Brenner, Templeton, Japa. | Hin CHLOTPESO, 16 18 contemplated that Mr. Bellow) 1.4 nights since an amusing inoident took 
cieanes iia liaiaips ; place at the Thédtre Déjazet, let during the dead 

The French Prince Imperial, it is said, shows | Season to an inferior company. After the secon 

THE eee mew sera gator vel ‘is, Chariton, | S7¢t aptitude for music, but the Emperor rather | act of “ Paul Jones,” a third-rate melodrama, the 
Bigwood ; Mesdames M. Henderson, J. Coveney, M. Booth, &c. | discourages this inclination in his son. “TI will actors, who had not been paid for some time, 
Mr. H. Rickards, Mr. C. Woodman, Abe Cox. After which the | not have him a Coburg,” was the observation of | declared that they would not go on with the 
Third Act of FAZIO. Fazio, Mr. W. H. Pitt; Bianca, Miss| his Majesty. piece unless they immediately received all or part 
M. Henderson, THE BAY OF BISCAY, of their money. While a noisy and most un- 
Ata late hour on Thursday night a fire broke | parliamentary discussion takes place behind the 
VICTORIA THEATRE. out in a suite of rooms in Hanover-square, the | curtain, the audience shouts and whistles, and 
Sole Lessee aud Manager, Mr. J. A. Cave. private residence of Miss Glyn. Miss Glyn’s| gets up a downright row. After a time the 

* MANFRED, Manfred, Mr. Alfred Rayner, Preceded bya| partments and their valuable contents, which | régissewr appears, and candidly announces tl it 
drama, Conclude with JACK BANN, were uninsured, are totally destroyed, the manager and actors are fighting, but states 


—~—— 
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that the Commissaire de Police has been sent for 
to arrange matters. Of course the noise in the 
house increases. But the “commissaire” arrives 
at last, and induces the actors to continue the 
play, on the condition, made in his presence, that 
they shall be paid the next day (Wednesday). 
The theatre is now closed, with the significative 
word Reldche on the bill. 





A contemporary calls attention to the following 
attractive offer :— 


“A Novet to Reap.—A tutor to a Belgian no- 
bleman desires to READ, to some lady or gentle- 
man, or leading publisher, his Noven, in manu- 
script, considered unique for life and variety. 
There is nodulness. The episodes are of touching 
interest, and rich in quaint illustration of cha- 
racter, English, Irish, French, and Belgian.— 
B. V..—, ——, Brunswick-square.” 


Of course scores of people will jump at B. V.’s 
proposal. Men who read their own works in MS. 
are usually so entertaining—especially when by 
the fact of the advertisement the presumption is 
that the MS. cannot find a publisher. 





Towards the end of last month the Grand Duke 
Vladimir Alexandrowitch arrived at Tomsk, where 
he was received by all classes of the community 
with great enthusiasm and rejoicings. Deputa- 
tions from Irkoutsk, Krasnoiarsk, from the 
Transbaikal country, and from most of the tribes 
of Eastern Siberia, came to present the customary 
offering of bread and salt. A representation at 
the theatre was prepared in his Highness’s 
honour, which passed off successfully, the acting 
being very creditable, though at one time there 
was an alarm of fire, which might have led to 
dangerous consequences had not the Grand Duke 
and his suite re-assured the public by their 
attitude. With great courage and presence of 
mind, he remained calmly sitting in his box, 


possessed a fair share of enlightenment. No nel 
at first sight would accuse Leeds of being a} 
couple of centuries behind London. Yet Leeds | 
has just reached the Commonwealth period in 

the history of social progress: the spirit of Oliver 

Cromwell rules the magistracy. During this last | 
summer one of the counsellors—Mr. Clapham— | 
has had to pay £91 in fines (not including the | 
costs) for giving performances of sacred music on 
Sundays. Sacred music be it understood: such | 
as one might hear in a cathedral, save that it is 
played by a brass band, the performance being 
given out of doors for the benefit of a few hundreds 
of the working classes who stroll about the Royal | 
Park and listen to Handel, Haydn, and Mendels- 

sohn. Every Sunday evening Mr. Counsellor 
Clapham repeats his offence, and every Monday 
morning the Leeds magistrates have him up and 
fine him five pounds and costs. The other 
“Sabbath,” as pietarians delight to call the first 
day of the week, Mr. Baron Bramwell and Mr. 
Justice Lush visited the Leeds Exhibition and 
spent several hours in inspecting the art-treasures 
there. Whata pity the magistrates did not fine 
Baron Bramwell and Justice Lush! 








The immediate cause of the death of Mr. 
Thomas Powrie, the Scotch actor whose demise 
we announced last week, was cholera. <A few 
months ago he appeared on the stage of the 
Edinburgh Theatre Royal, in the part of Rob Roy, 
Mr. Phelps taking the part of the Bailie. Mr. 
Powrie was most familiar to the Edinburgh 
public under Mr. Murray’s management at the 
old Theatre. His first professional engagement 
was in Newcastle. Thence he went to Dundee 
with Mr. Murray’s company, and afterwards 
appeared as Rob Roy in a grand production of the 
drama of that name at the Old Adelphi, with Mr. 
Gourlay as Bailie. He was for some time the stock 


motioned to his entourage to do the same, and thus | leading man with Mr. Wyndham at the Adelphi, 


allayed the panic of the multitude, and prevented 


and left that house to join the Royal. After 


a disaster which might otherwise have proved as| making a tour with invariable success through 
distressing as the recent accident at the Man-| various towns both in England and Scotland, he 


chester music-hall, 





The stage-manager who held office at the 


St. James’s Theatre under the ‘ management” 


of the person calling himself Mr. Walter St. John, 


writes to deny any connection with the dis- 
graceful affair further than that he was en- 
deavouring to fill a professional engagement. He 
says :—‘*A full company, band, and thoroughly 
efficient staff, were engaged. The theatre opened, 
business continuing pretty fair through the week, 
but when the hour announced for treasury came, 
on Saturday morning, a notice was put up to the 
effect that ‘treasury’ would be postponed until 
night, From this moment the imposture revealed 
itself; the company and employés became uneasy. 
Night came, verifying the suspicions aroused by 
the postponement of the morning. After paying 
a few miserable instalments, with lame excuse 
and promise, to one or two of the people, the 
carpenters and band struck in the course of the 
performance for the residue of their money, 
bringing the ‘speculator’ to a standstill.” (The 
writer evidently means here that it was the 
manager who paid the “few miserable instal- 
ments,” not the carpenters and band, as the 
wording seems to suggest.) ‘He then, for the 
first time, openly and coolly announced that he 
had no money. Upon being questioned by myself 
and other members of the company as to what 
had become of the receipts, he could neither make 
any satisfactory reply, nor render any acceptable 
account of the moneys taken (presumed about 
£120).” The swindle is only too apparent, and 
should make Miss Herbert regret having let her 
theatre without unexceptionable references. 





If there are odd nooks and corners in the 
country, where bigotry and intolerance love to 
make their nest, these have also a stronghold 
often in the big provincial town. There is Leeds 
for example—a borough which one might think 


again took to Rob Roy in Glasgow, and achieved 
great success. In 1867 he entered upon an 
engagement as Rob Roy at Drury Lane, but an 
accident unfortunately occurred to him on the 
first night, which prevented him carrying out the 


He again appeared at Drury Lane, 
in the same character, in March of the present 
year, and on this occasion fulfilled a successful 
engagement of six nights. 
formed a three weeks’ engagement in Glasgow, 
again in the part of Rob Roy; and finally, as 
already stated, he played the character for Mr. 
Phelps in Edinburgh in April last. 
performance of the bold outlaw was always justly 
admired. It was the one character in which he 
excelled, and now that he has gone, there are 
many who will think kindly of him, and cherish 


Still later he per- 








CHARITY FESTIVAL AT GLOUCESTER. 





Great are the three virtues—faith, hope, and 
charity: but charity worketh the more hidden 
marvel, and is the greatest of the three. 
not infrequently left the companionship of her two 
sisters, and taken to Music as her handmaiden and 
bosom companion ; and in her offertory seasons and 
eleemosynary festivals, Music is her chief counsellor 
and chancellor of the exchequer. 
of the clergy who dislike’music in the alms services 
of the Communion office, and fortify themselves 
with the opinions of great lawyers as to its illegality 
in this portion of the Church of England’s worship ; 
but we never heard of any one doubting the wisdom 
or propriety of employing music in the special 
services held for the aid of schools, missions, and 
‘the expenses of the church.” 
new Dean of Ripon, had his high music at Liverpool 
for these occasions, and Dr. Jeune, the late Bisbop of 
Peterborough, disdained not the choral Diocesan 


There are those 


Dr. Me Neile, the 





echoes of this almost unknown and ever undis- 
tinguished cathedral. 

The grand orchestra, after three years’ silence, is 
about again to be heard in Gloucester Cathedral, for 
there are poor people in the diocese of Gloucester, 
and amongst these poor are the widows and children 
of incumbents and curates. The relicts and off- 
spring of those who were little thought of when 
living are considered (as the Psalmist suggests) in 
this quarter of our isle, and this act of consideration 
is made one of much desirable and harmless amuse- 
ment. There is not much thought of the Cathedral, 
and perhaps not much of the blessedness attending 
the helping of the poor; still there is a general in- 
distinct notion that showing kindness and giving 
money, associated with a county gathering, a splendid 
band in a protestant church, and the hearing of 
much fine and classical music, is rather a de- 
votional process than otherwise ; and may possibly 
be reckoned up as one of the things we ought to do, 
rather than one we ought not to do. Even Earl 
Dudley might find himself engaged in acts of less 
dubious character. We learn from that most un- 
intelligible and least of all interesting writers on 
divinity, Mr. Frederick Maurice, that our old 
cathedrals were built for the monks, to enable them 
to (1st) write out manuscripts, (2nd) direct the 
tillage of the soil, (3rd) relieve the idle and good-for- 
nothing, and say (4th) the usual religious services of 
the period. Indeed, the religion of the monk Mr, 
Maurice sketches with the fewest possible strokes of 
his hard pencil, and any theory of his will in no 
wise account for the solid foundations and glorious 
shafts that solemnize the Cathedral city and its 
neighbourhood. There is no music in the soul of 
this indefatigable penman, and he reads the word 
and statutes of God in as unlovely way as the mind 
of man can suggest. As we live in the age of de- 
veloping and destroying, and Mr. Maurice, as a 
professed pioneer in this double work, is industrially 
engaged in an exposition of the processes, we profess 
to entertain no little anxiety for the future fate of 
our great cathedrals, believing them, as we do, to be 
the original nurseries of the only good and lasting 
in music. There are those who think a musical 
festival held in a cathedral to be the abomination of 
desolation in the sanctuary, and the Triennial 
Western Church oratorios commonly bring with 
their celebrations some half-score sermons or ora- 
tions holding them up to the scorn and reprobation 
of the country. We hold not with these writers, for 
we believe the true home of the English orchestra is 
the English cathedral; and gladly would we hail the 
advent of the orchestra in every cathedral through- 
out the country. Nor do we imagine much will 
ever be done in music for the country, either at the 
Royal Academy or South Kensington, until the 
orchestra is again admitted into our high churches. 
Art not based on religious emotion, whether Pagan 
or Christian, has never proved of much value; and 
to bring up a young Christian as a musician and 
admonish him that his art is of too irreligious a 
phase to be admitted into Christian worship, 
is an absurd and untenable position. The 
protestant theory that the senses must not bo 
engaged in acts of divine worship has no question 
infected our cathedrals, and for a long time there 
has been a via media in musical art nursed and 
patronised in these noble churches which has been 
confessedly the result of meagre education and 
stinted emoluments. ‘Don’t pay” has been 
the rule; and keep your organist in a gig, or 
on horseback, or in a railway carriage, run- 
ning here and there to give an A. B. C. 
lesson to this school and that. He will be 
too tired to compose, too broken down 
to care a fig for psalm or anthem, and the 
service will tone down to the semi-somnambulist 
in the pulpit. We do not profess to thoroughly 
understand Mr. Gladstone's projects for the future 
development of the established church, but if we are 
to have the voluntary principle it will not be con- 
fined to the sister isle. The people at Gloucester 
pay for their festival because they like it, and the 
question is, would not all England pay for weekly or 
monthly festivals in its cathedrals if every English- 
man was given the liberty allowed nowto the dissenter 





festival, and its bright sopg, waking up the sleeping 
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only ? 
affairs. 


The dissenter has what he will in worship 

He builds a chapel wherever he chooses, 
he has the music he likes, and creates saints and 
feasts just as the spirit moves him. Not so with 
the churchman. He may have the organ locked up, 
the choir disbanded, the music ejected, and who 
knows but that the next Dean may decline to permit 
the use of the orchestra in Gloucester Cathedral ? 
York declares for the negative, Winchester objects, 
and Dean Alford makes no sign. Why should there 
not be a triennial festival for Winchester, Salisbury, 
and Chichester? for Canterbury, Rochester, and 
Maidstone? And in the North there are parish 
churches thickly located as good as cathedrals in all 
directions. Why should music and charity with a 
travelling orchestra only be heard at Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford ? 

Surely a right setting of one of the Vesper Psalms 
—the In exitu Israel, Confitebor tibi, or Non nobis 
Domine—is as likely to prove as profitable for de- 
votion as a sermon that perhaps did not cost a 
penny. Sermons are now sold by the ton—at the 
price of waste paper—and almost every book-stall 
offers a volume containing upon an average about a 
dozen for the exceedingly moderate charge of three- 
pence—just one halfpenny a lecture. Well, an In 
exitu Israel cannot be acquired for a penny, and 
the Confitebor tibi and Non nobis Domine, although 
set by dozens of great musicians as well as by 
dozens of small, are still of mentionable value. 
These Psalms were composed for the Palestine 
Cathedral, and for a band and chorus the best and 
finest the whole world could offer. And in these 
days of development there is no place in which 
they can be heard, unless it be at one of the cathe- 
drals in the West. Heard—that is to say, with 
band and chorus, and all the appliances necessary 
for the giving of great and solemn compositions. 
We are free to admit that the assembling, dressing 
up, garnishing, excitement, and restlessness of a 
country festival in a cathedral is not the best form 
of demonstrating the rightfulness and glory of the 
orchestra in church service ; but the offence and the 
sin—if offence and sin it be—is at the door of those 
who traflic in charity, with tke specialities of divine 
worship made strange and unfamiliar to the public 
mind by those who profess to believe in their divine 
appointment and almost daily use. Admonition is 
of all employments the easiest, and telling people 
what they may do and what they may not do, the 
most unnecessary. And yet nothing but admonition 
will be left for the pulpiteer if Mr. Gladstone's 
scheme succeeds, seeing that his dogmatic oratory 
must to the majority be either unappreciable 
or offensive. The composer is a thinker—a 
great thinker—thinking in the universal language 
of sounds, not a mere labourer, a workman engaged 
in the common and lower operation of following 
directions, and doing duty like a handicraftsman. 
He looks at the rough and rugged towers, the grey 
and grizzly walls of the old fane, and naturally 
murmurs ‘ Inside is my place, and there only can 
my music be properly given and heard.” He sees 
the man with the scythe shaving the even level of 
the grass, the painter adorning with chocolate and 
white the outwardly modest-looking houses of the 
canons, the children of the big-wigs sedulously 
attended by nursery-maid and governess, the trades- 
men and their carts dropping down before the doors 
of the dignitaries, invading the death-like stillness 
of the sacred precincts with the delicacies of pro- 
vender and the prospects of pelf—and he remembers 
the bitter lesson he has been taught all his life 
long—the sermon is paid for and not the song that 
sweetens it. 

The people at Gloucester are not going into a 
revival, or about to be more devotional than ordi- 
nary. They are about to hear the sermons of great 
musicians, preached by great artists, of course 
combining the usual objects of charity and self- 
delectation. Probably the composers intended their 
audit rs to be the better for their music; we know 
that Handel wrote with this end in view, and 
thought at times he had gained his end. The 


meeting at Gloucester is every way popular with all 
classes, and the only regret attending it is that. it 


triumph only over the small formalisms and drowsy 
felicities of this secluded and serene sanctuary. To 
talk of any church, in these days, as the image of 
the Bride, all glorious within, adorned with crystal 
and jewel, with clothing of wrought gold, with 
marbles of every hue and shade, of music, and 
orchestra, and choirs—would be wormwood and gall 
to the developing party, and vanity and vexation to 
those who only desire to holdon. That the cathe- 
drals will remain as they are is quite out of the 
question, but amid all this prospect of change and 
confusion we trust that charity and music may not 
suffer divorce, and that the Western Musical Church 
festivals may continue to flourish, and lead to the 
firm establishment of an order of music in the ser- 
vices of the church of which the present system gives 
but faint notion. 





A DECAYED WONDER. 








Within the last few days the doom has gone forth 
of an institution belonging to the old instructive 
days when amusement was never so popular and 
never so respectable as when it constituted a sort of 
esculent in which that gray powder “ improvement 
of the mind” was dexterously wrapped up. Those 
were the days of orreries and mechanics’ institutes, 
when Friends of the People flourished, ere ‘“ Beales 
was yet a Bachelor of Arts,” and before Albert Smith 
had levelled his sharp good-humoured ridicule 
againt the many humbugs perpetrated in the name of 
the elevation of the masses. Wyld’s noted Globe 
stood in Leicester Square, and tempted inquiring 
spirits to dissipate upon geography; the Thames 
Tunnel was deemed a pleasant and instructive 
ramble, for the greater wonder of the Underground 
Railway had not been thought of; the Crystal 
Palace was a dream of the future ; the Queen was a 
young woman, and South Kensington had not yet 
been incubated in the teeming brain of a Cole; 
beards and mustachios were considered the 
property of Frenchmen and lunatics, and cab- 
men wore multitudinous capes. Such was a 
period favourable to the rise and dominion of the 
Colosseum. It was one of the wonders of the world, 
for it was big and out of the way, full of lore, and 
calculated to expand the mind of boyhoood and not 
call a blush to the cheek of the Young Person. 
Nevertheless this last reputation belied it. It was 
expressly calculated to call plenteous blushes to 
numerous cheeks of young persons, although a kind 
of obscurity veiled them. The Colosseum was es- 
pecially favourable to lovers who approved of its 
shady nooks and labyrinthine corridors, its stalactite 
caverns, its Swiss cottage, its Glyptotheca, the 
approved darkness from which “ Paris-by-night ” 
could be viewed, and the infinitude of staircases, 
caves, tunnels, recesses, in which a pair of affec- 
tionate beings could continue to lose their way. 
Little of such frivolity did Paterfamilias suspect, 
bent on wholesale doses of instruction to be admi- 
nistered at holiday intervals like the family brim- 
stone and treacle. And the Colosseum was a mine 
of instruction and a pyramid of information. There 
was the historical earthquake of Lisbon brought 
before the eyes of the trembling spectators. There 
were the horrors of shipwreck illustrated by the 
‘fearfully agitated waves amid which numerous 
gallant vessels are seen rolling madly upon their 
mountain summits or plunging into the awful 
depths below.” So spoke the handbook. There 
was the Téte Noire pass with its bit of Alpine 
scenery crested with leaden snow; and the eagle, 
now as dead as George IV. The Glyptotheca was a 
cabinet of wonderfully assorted individuals in sta- 
tuary, from Satan to Louis Phillipe ; and the stalac- 
tite caverns constituted a weird and fearsome spot 
which awed the mind of youth, and could not succeed 
—even by the promise of “ apparently interminable 
distances’ and prisms which reflected “ brilliant 
rainbow hues, varying from a golden hue to a 
crimson purple and a thousand mingled dyes *—in 
impressing tender years otherwise than with the 
desire to get out again. 

But greatest of all its marvels—really wonderful, 





comes but every three years, that it is a triennial 


not solely in an instructive sense, but as a feat of 





panion pictures now knocked down for a score of 
pounds each—London-by-day and Paris-by-night, 
The former was worthy of all the admiration 
lavished upon it thirty years ago, and is still useful 
as an historical guide, for it tells us what London 
was in the days of the Colosseum’s pride. It oceu- 
pied a space of 24,000 square feet ; it was painted by 
Mr. E. T. Parris, from drawings made by a land- 
surveyor named Horner from the top of St. Paul's, 
which drawings alone took Mr. Horner four years to 
complete. The work of the painter was no small 
labour: he was required to produce his picture not 
on a plane, with concentration of light and shadow, 
but on a concave surface, giving the effect which a 
spectator would obtain looking from the top of St. 
Paul's. London was a trifle different thirty years 
ago to the overgrown polypus it now is; and in this 
picture we have pleasant abiding green in Clerken- 
well; a range of fields stretching where Paddington 
stands to-day; Westbourne Park and Notting Hill 
still unborn; Kennington a hamlet merely; and 
Islington a straggling street running into the 
country. And before the days of Sydenham and 
suburban railways, and electric organs, and mam- 
moth hotels, it was not extraordinary that among 
the few huge wonders of that time a prominent one 
should be the wonder which counterfeited wonderful 
London itself. 

And why did the Colosseum fail and come down 
so low? There were many causes for it. Firstly 
it was too big and expensive. It imposed all sorts 
of extra charges for the different portions of the 
building, which frightened people, for a visit to the 
Colosseum was as costly as a trip to the Star and 
Garter. Then the management came down to the 
inclusive shilling, and made desperate efforts, 
helped by a puff in the Times, to keep up its 
prestige with a cheap admission. But a shilling 
admission was too cheap, unless the shillings had 
poured in by thousands daily; and the Colosseum 
was out of everybody’s reach; it was not con- 
venient to get at, or people chose to think so, 
There are certain theatres and houses of enter- 
tainment against whose locality popular pre- 
judice is fixed; even though their situation 
is every whit as good as that of the favourite 
houses. The St. James’s Theatre for instance 
is unfortunate in this respect. Yet it is a pretty 
little theatre, always well managed, running 
capital comedies, and situated in an exclusive 
quarter, close to the clubs, close to the Palace, 
accessible enough from every part of the West End. 
But no; people prefer driving to the theatres of the 
crowded Strand, where they are jostled and stared at 
by an intrusive crowd on descending and returning 
to their carriage. The Colosseum laboured under 
this disadvantage ; people chose to consider Regent's 
Park out of humanity's reach. They now go quite 
as far to the fashionable ‘‘ Zoo” on Sunday after- 
noons ; but that is neither here nor there. A third 
circumstance which perhaps contributed to the 
downfall of the Colosseum was the raillery of 
the young school of writers, who laughed scientific 
amusement out of fashion. It still maintains its 
footing at the Polytechnic, but that building is 
conveniently at hand, in a central thoroughfare, 
and concedes a measure to the popular love of 
vulgar comedy. Science is there mingled with 4 
judicious leaven of conjuring, acrobatism, and 
comic dioramas. The Colosseum was too grand and 
instructive for this compromise; and it lasted its 
day and fell, though whether its fall in favour of 
still more stucco shams is an unmixed blessing, 
remains yet to be determined. 








FOX AND GEESE. 





It is difficult with any degree of patience to com- 
ment on the latest development of theatrical roguery 
exposed in the letter of a victim published in 
our last. The triumph of rogues and cheats is 
always exasperating, for it is gained at the 
expense of a number of innocent noodles whose 
credulity is always to be gained by specious promises. 
Where the noodledom is very dense one’s anger 
with the sharper is mitigated by contempt for the 





human labour and ingenuity—were the two com- 





victim ; but in the majority of cases the noodledom 
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is not dense: it is just that mediocre, respectable, | 
honest kind of noodledom which goes about judging 
evil of no man, and desperately anxious to conduet 
its own negotiations “all fair and above board.” 
Now this is the sort of trust which is oftenest im- 
posed upon and which rouses one’s indignation at | 
each fresh instance of rascality. For the sake of | 
the thousands of worthy stupid people of this sort 
in the amateur and professional service of the drama, 
let us point the moral of the last successful trick of 
the chevaliers @industrie who haunt the stage door, 
and let the issue be a warning. | 
The trick is practised often enough, and is so easy | 


that we wonder it is not practised oftener. A needy iL 


fellow with the requisite amount of assurance and of 
resource, gets hold of a London theatre during the 
dead and dull season when he can lease it for a mere 
song. He then inserts one or two advertisements | 
in the daily papers announcing an opening for two | 
or three talented ladies and gentlemen anxious to | 
obtain a footing on the stage. He may count on a 
score of applications: there are hundreds of worthy | 
but minutely gifted worshippers of Thespis—| 
mechanics, clerks, shopmen, and the like—who are 
burning to cast aside the vulgar implements of their 
calling and tread the boards. Our Tigg Montague, 
then, weeds his replies, and returns an answer to 
the most eligible to the effect that for the purchase 
of £10 worth of tickets in each case the applicant 
may secure an engagement with a fixed salary at a 
major London theatre. The offer is tempting. 
“Ten pounds’ worth of tickets,’ reasons the 
amateur; ‘ five pounds’ worth of these I shall at all 
events sell, and a month’s engagement at twenty-five 
shillings a week will bring back the other five 
pounds, even at the worst look out; and then I 
shall have all the credit of the appearance at a first- 
class London theatre. ‘Mr. Cecil Maltravers from 
the Theatre Royal, St. Giles’s’ will surely secure 
me a provincial engagement.” 

Of course he accepts. The ten pounds are handed 
over to the chevalier d’industrie, who has collected 
various sums of equal value from other quarters and 
a haul of thirty or forty pounds from some Second 
Murderer or Third Citizen of a real theatrical 
company, who is to serve as his star. Then out 
go the posters and advertisements—‘‘ Mr. Egbert 
Bolingbroke begs to announce that he has been 
fortunate enough to secure the celebrated Abyssinian 
tragedian, Quanky Sambo Effendi, who bears the 
highest testimonials from King Theodoros, the 
Wagshum Gobayze, and the Prince Kassai of Tigre, 
authorities whose judgment in dramatic matters 
cannot be questioned. Notwithstanding the colossal 
nature of this engagement, the prices of admission 
will not be raised, and occupants of the gallery 
will only be charged the ridiculously small sum of 
eighteen-pence.” 

The enterprise can have but one issue. The few 
spectators who have really paid their money the 
first night go away about the middle of the tragedy 
in extremely low spirits. Quanky Sambo Effendi is 
only a poor milk-and-water sort of ruffian after all, 
and would not even suit ‘the Vic.” The press 
laugh; a few critics get angry, especially those who 
have recognised Quanky Sambo through his soot. 
The theatre keeps open for a week, and at the end 
of that time the unfortunate amateurs, not discern- 
ing any money in the treasury, strike, and the 
curtain comes down with a run. The ten-pound 
notes are all gone; the tickets are worthless; and 
the lucrative engagement collapses. And where is 
Mr. Egbert Bolingbroke? The echoes that haunt an 
empty treasury answer, Where ! 

Certainly our poor amateur can now announce 
himself as ‘‘from the Theatre Royal, St. Giles’s.” 
He has attained his end so far. But considering the 
veracity generally of such announcements, was it 
worth ten pounds? ‘‘ Father,’ said Sheridan’s son, 
**T want to go down a coal mine—just to say I have 
been down, you know.” ‘Can't you say that with- 
out going, Tom?” returned Sheridan. 

As there will be always dupes in the theatrical 
world so there will be always Egbert Bolingbrokes. 
But we hope a sufficient clamour will be made to warn 
off that enterprising kite from the dovecots of the 





amateurs—at all events for some time to come. 


STREET DISCORDS. 


A sensible article in the Leader once more calls 


, attention to those pests of the London thorough- 


fares, organ-grinders, German bands, niggers, 
and wandering minstrels of all kinds. It is 
curious enough that while all thoughtful people 
are at one on the question of these nuisances, 
the nuisances should still exist. They press 
hardly on men who have the most influence in 
making laws—on men who have mental labour to 
perform; and yet no legal machinery is put into 
operation to suppress them. The writer in the 
eader has gone through the ungrateful task of 
cataloguing our tormentors. 


“First,” he says, “come the public-house 
musicians—the dingy men who stand outside the 
tavern door and play the last music-hall air in 
horrible concert. Sometimes the one has a harp 
and the other a violin; occasionally one of them 
has a French horn, or some other agreeable 
instrument with a crack in its throat, while its 
companion touts for coppers. Who pays these 
men? Do they collect their fees inside the 
public-house, or do they depend upon passers by ? 
The misfortune is that neither payment nor non- 
payment can remove you from the infliction of 
their performance, should you be passing in a 
vehicle, or should you be in your own house and 
they playing round the corner. Then there is the 
solitary harpist, who plays unsteady waltzes while 
he keeps his eye on the surrounding areas. Then 
there is the concertina-player, who can reach you 
from a farther distance, and does his best to do it. 
Nor must the travelling nigger be forgotten— 
the ‘Ethiopian serenader’ who has quarrelled 
with his troupe and started business on his own 
account. He lingers no longer about public-house 
doors in the daytime, where only the united per- 
formances of the whole band can win an audience ; 
he prefers to go off into the country and seek 
adventures. He gets into a cheap train, and pays 
a compliment to the prettiest girl in the carriage 
as he enters, a professional grin upon his oiled 
and blackened face. Then he tunes his violin a 
bit, and finally breaks into a ‘comic’ cong, sung 
with a voice as musical as the sharpening of a 
saw. The guard does notinterfere. The station- 
masters laugh. The people in the carriage lack 
the audacity to ask him to stop, though they 
would gladly give sixpence a piece to get him out. 
As he nears his station he sends round a battered 
hat for the collection of coppers, making pro- 
digious jokes the while. But he is even more 
completely master of the situation when he gets 
down into the country; for there the ladies who 
have been left unprotected by their husbands 
going to town find it impossible to get him away 
from their lawn until he has finished his program. 
If he would only stay in the country we in town 
should be rejoiced, for after all the country should 
share these nuisances with us. But he is not so 
foolish as to undergo the discomfort of a viilage 
lodging-house, and by night time he has returned 
to London to try once more his luck by “ chaffing”’ 
the customers at his favourite bar. Then we have 
people who go about the streets playing on bells, 
on finger-glasses, on pianos, on organ-accordions— 
in short, on every instrument that the unholy in- 
genuity of man has devised for the torment of his 
fellows. The air is full of dissonant tunes; the 
day is drowned in the funeral groaning of in- 
numerable organs; and the night quivers under 
the sharp stroke of false chords.” 

The writer cannot understand how it is that 
such plagues are suffered to go on; nor, it must 
be confessed, can we. Our law-givers—Mr. Bass 
excepted—seem utterly pachydermatous as regards 
discords, or they would long ago have brought in 
an Act to sweep the villains as utterly into the sea 
as St. Patrick drove his enemies. 


‘* Have the mysterious gentlemen whom we call 
‘the authorities’ had the good fortune to be 
born deaf? Do they never want to write a letter 
in peace? Have they never a sick wife or child 
upon whose nerves the vile wrangle of the street 
instruments has an obviously distressing effect ? 
Have they the least notion of the charm of quiet ? 
It is quite absurd to talk of every man having 
the remedy for the abuse in his own hands. He 
has nothing of the kind. You may order away 
an organ-grinder from your door, and if he 
chooses to go, good and well. But what is to 
hinder his merely turning the corner and con- 
tinuing to torture you at a different angle? If 
he does not go, you may appeal to the police. 
But why should 4 man whose artistic, or scientific, , 





or literary work may depend so much on the 
concentration which is only possible to a placid 
and undisturbed mind have his temper ruffled and 
himself put to the inconvenience of rushing out 
in search of an invisible policeman? It is beside 
the mark to say these people are in a minority. 
In no other particular do we consider that a gross 
abuse may he suffered merely because it only 
affects a few persons. And if those whose labour 
is actually interrupted by street music are not 
many in number, the persons who have a sensitive 
ear, or are unwell, or who desire rest and sleep, 
are sufficient to make the number quite large 
enough.” 

The writer goes on to arguo that nobody really 
does enjoy or encourage street music; though we 
must join issue with him there. 


“ Who,” he demands, “are the persons who 
create the demand by their reckless distribution 
of coppers? We see elderly gentlemen and 
benevolent ladies occasionally cross the street to 
give a penny to a beggar, and crossing-sweepers 
are frequently remembered by passers by; but 
who goes forward and pays the man at the 
public-house door a half-penny for the treat he 
has afforded by blowing through a narrow-necked 
trumpet? There is at present being sold in the 
streets of London a small instrument consisting 
of a wooden tube with an india-rubber bag at the 
end. When this bag is blown full of wind, a 
sound, fearful and wonderful, sufficient to crack 
the ear-drum of an elephant, is emitted. Now we 
fancy that the people who purchase this engine 
of torture to please their children are the sort of 
people who support street-music. But they never 
seem to countenance the organ-grinder openly. 
In fact, no one seems to enjoy, or regard, or even 
admit the existence of organ-music except a 
number of dirty-faced and ragged little girls who 
in certain populous districts dance vn the pave- 
ment in front of him, but never seem to give him 
any money.” 

We beg our contemporary’s pardon: we know 
only too well how organs are encouraged. They 
are favoured by servant-maids who have an 
intuitive genius for spending their money on all 
manner of trash, and who regard the encourage- 
ment of street music as favourable an oppor- 
tunity for getting rid of coppers as the 
purchase of gaudy combs, triangular crino- 
lines, and ‘‘duffer” jewellery in general. 
Servants are great abettors of the Italian fiends, 
So are the poor generally: they have a ready 
compassion with all poverty, deserving or un- 
deserving. Nobody supports beggars like the 
poor mechanic, who is perhaps, if the truth were 
known, a good deal worse off than the cripple to 
whom he gives a penny. Organ-men aro the real 
original oppressors who “grind the faces of the 
poor.” And there is a certain type of old lady who 
is a grand champion of organ-men. She is, of 
course, a silly old lady, though she would be 
dreadfully angry if you told her as much, for 
she herself imagines she has a ready appreciation 
of good music. If questioned about her station 
of life, she would qualify it as being “genteel.” 
She likes to be thought “ genteel.” She sits in a 
mim kind of way at the dining-room window, 
smiling pleasantly all the time the wretch is 
grinding, and ultimately rewards him with a 
penny. This is the kind of old body who delights 
in attentions from young men, and who giggles 
and ogles when addressed by those who might 
easily be her sons. Her dulness of moral percep- 
tion often causes her neighbours as much annoy- 
ance as her auricular density. She will encourage 
young men to sing comic songs—the beauties of 
Vance and Lloyd—in her house late of evenings, 
and will keep the windows wide open, so that all 
the neighbours may hear what nice fast company 
she keeps. Oh she is a naughty old thing, de- 
lighting in whatever scandal her actions may 
breed, and revelling in the hard things the neigh- 
bours think and say of her. So long as this type 
of householder lasts, so long will there be 
organs in the street. The only way is to 
drive her out of the district by a series of inge- 
nious counter-torments, A next-door neighour 
may doa good deal of execution with a box of 
chemicals—especially with phosphuretted and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, if he manufactures them up 
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the chimney. The only drawback is that he may 
half poison himself before he drives off the 
enemy. A paving-stone, if carefully rubbed all 
over the lower part of the fractious one’s house at 
one or two in the morning, will produce a curious 
and mysterious noise in the interior, not unlike 
ghostly portents. If these remedies fail, we can 
only advise a careful demolition of the old lady's 
windows every night, until she ceases to en- 
courage the organs. As Punch remarks, “ this is a 
free country, where everybody is privileged to be 
as disagreeable as he chooses.”’ 

As for the Leader's plan of relief, we do not 
think it half effective. He proposes that a re- 
quisition from one or more persons living in any 
street, stating that their occupation or their 
health suffers by reason of street-music, and 
claiming protection, should be responded to by 
Sir Richard Mayne causing the policemen of the 
locality to see that no vagabond musician, 
of either sex or any description, should be per- 
mitted to loiter in the street in question. Why, 
the writer might as well propose a requisition 
against Death. He thinks, does he? that ‘such 
an arrangement escapes a charge ‘of municipal 
tyranny; it is quite simple, for all the machinery 
is at present in operation; and it would involve 
no expense. Parliament can scarcely be asked 
again to stretch out its right arm against such 
miserable offenders; and, in any case, a Parlia- 
mentary enactment, as we have already seen, is 
worthless in such a matter.” Buteven supposing 
the policeman willing and empowered to move on 
organ-men, how often is a policeman in a parti- 
cular street? Is he there five minutes out of 
the twenty-four hours? Certainly not more. A 
policeman’s beat is a wonderful length of 
streets, squares, and crossings; and he has 
to move through it, from one end to another, 
neither loitering nor repassing the same spot. 
A policeman can even now be got to move 
away street musicians, when he is at hand; 
the law authorises you to make him do that, and 
he does it as readily for the sixpence which you 
may gratefully give him, as he would for the order 
of the dog-hating Chief Commissioner. The draw- 
back is that the policeman is never to be laid hold 
of. With the rest of our contemporary’s views 
we agree. ‘At present,” he says, “the organ- 
grinders who ought to be in Whitechapel are 
drawn to the West-end by the chance of getting 
sixpence for moving on; but with this source of 
income cut off, they would be thrown back on 
their personal exertions. Whether we should 
allow bad music to vitiate the taste of any class of 
the community, whether they wanted it or not, 
is a subject which our Government is not suffi- 
ciently advanced to consider; but in the mean- 
time it is highly to be deplored that we should 
allow, it {to be forced upon people who do not 
want it.” 





MADAME HUGO. 





Madame Victor Hugo, the high-minded and 
devoted wife of the celebrated novelist and poet, 
has breathed her last at Brussels—in a foreign 
land, but attended by her husband and her sons. 
Nearly thirty years ago Victor Hugo, Charles Nodier, 
and their wives, came to visit Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine at his ancestral chateau at Saint-Point, near 
Macon. At that time Lamartine was at the acme of 
his popularity, and among his guests was a mistress 
of the robes. What could the duchess, then nota 
dowager, aller faire at Saint-Point? There are blue 
stockings in politics as well as in literature. Victor 
Hugo had won then the sceptre of the romantic 
school in France with his ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris ;” 
but he had not at his banker's the fortune he 
possesses now. Moreover, he had not, and never 
had, the Sybarite tastes of Lamartine; Mdme. 
Hugo's toilet was not resplendent with diamonds, 
withal it was a gem of elegance. Well, Victor Hugo, 
Charles Nodier, and their wives were relegated to 
the third place amongst Lamartine’s visitors. 


dependence of the one, the other has turned out a 
literary Belizarius. But to return to the departed 
one. 

‘*Oh, qui que yous soyez, bénissez-la. C'est elle, 
La sceur, visible aux yeux, de mon 4me immortelle ! 
Mon orgueil, mon espoir, mon abri, mon recours ! 
Toit de mes jeunes ans, qu’espérent mes vieux jours ! 
* * > 4% * * * * 
Celle qui, lorsqu’au mal, pensif je m’abandonne, 
Seule peut me punir et seule me pardonne; 

Qui de mes propre torts me console et m’absout ; 

A qui j’ai dit, toujours ! et qui’ m’a dit, partout!” 
And everywhere did Mdme. Hugo follow her exiled 
husband, shared his misfortunes, threw a balm on his 
bitterest days, endeared his foreign abode. 

Five years ago Madame de Lamartine died. On 
that sad occasion Victor Hugo wrote to Lamartine 
the following note :—‘‘ Hauteville House, May 23, 
1863.—Dear Lamartine,—A great misfortune has 
befallen you. Iam anxious to place my heart side 
by side with yours. I venerated the one you loved. 
Your high mind sees beyond the horizon; you dis- 
tinctly perceive the future life. It is useless to say 
to you, ‘Hope.’ You are one of those who know 
and wait. She is still your companion, invisible, 
though present. You have lost the woman, but not 
her soul. Dear friend, let us live with the dead. 
Yours, Victor Hvao.” But Victor Hugo is less 
unhappy than Lamartine. In losing his wife 
Lamartine lost all—he is childless, while Victor 
Hugo has still two worthy sons, pour lui servir de 
baton de vieillesse. Nevertheless both wives proved 
as deeply and constantly devoted to their husbands, 
although of different nationality. Madame Hugo 
was a French woman; Madame Lamartine was 
born in England. 





SHAKESPEARE AS HISTORIAN. 


At the last meeting of the Academy of Medicine 
a curious paper was read, on behalf of M. Dubois, 
of Amiens, entitled ‘‘ Investigations into the Death 
of Julius Cesar.” M. Dubois, having looked up the 
various passages referring to this famous historic 
incident to be found in Dion Cassius, Plutarch, 
Suetonius, Appian, &c., and comparing them with 
one another, has fixed the spots where the first 
four wounds were inflicted and the names of the 
conspirators who inflicted them. The first blow, 
struck by one of the brothers Casca, produced a 
slight wound underneath the left clavicle; the 
second, struck by the other Casca, penetrated the 
walls of the thorax towards the right; Cassius in- 
flicted the third wound in the face; Decimus Brutus 
gave the fourth stab in the region of the groin. 
Contrary to the general opinion, Marcus Brutus, 
though one of the conspirators, did not strike the 
Dictator. After the first blows Cesar fainted, and 
then all the conspirators hacked his body. He was 
carried by three slaves in a litter to his house. An- 
stistius, the physician, was called in and found 
thirty-five wounds, only one of which was in his 
opinion fatal—that of the second Casca. It may be 
remarked on this curious production of M. Dubois 
that Shakespeare, who seemed to know everything 
by instinct, says— 

“ See what a rent the envious Casca made.” 
As regards Brutus, Shakespeare, however, went 
astray ; for he distinctly makes “ the well-beloved” 
stub Cesar. 








GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





T’o the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—May I correct two inaccuracies in a 
report now in active circulation respecting the 
Gloucester Festival. 

1. The Dean and Chapter have nothing to do 
with the arrangements of the services. They are 
made by the stewards of the Festival. 

2. The order of daily service is not preserved 
intact. There will be no service whatever, I 
regret to say, either on Monday or Saturday in 
the Festival week. 

One of the stewards himself said to me recently 





Fortune and consideration haye rewarded the in- 


—“The whole thing is a wretched compromise, 
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only we are in a groove, and do not see our w 
out of it.”—Your obedient servant, 


August 31. 


ay 
Minor Canon, 


AMATEURS BEWARE! 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—On the subject ventilated by “ A Dupe,” 
may I, a professional, be allowed to make a few 
remarks? I beg to say I was in no way connec. 
ted with the affair written about by “A Dupe.” 
Who is most to be blamed concerning the matter 
of the £10 spoken of by “ A Dupe,” the party who 
paid the money, or the one who received it? | 
certainly trust that not for a moment will it be 
supposed that I side with the one who took the 
money ; but why did not the young working man 
keep to his work, and so keep his £10 in his 
pocket ? 

How is it that amateurs are always so insuffer- 
ably conceited as to suppose that they can walk 
on to a public stage and undertake to do—-after a 
few nights’, or weeks’, or months’ practice—what 
it has taken another man years to learn ? 

If an amateur will be an actor, why not do as 
all actors have done—go into the country and 
learn his business, and put up with all the vicis- 
situdes of an actor’s life? Isay country, because the 
life and work in a theatre in the country is harder 
and more irksome than in a London theatre, on 
account of the frequent changes of pieces, &c.; 
and there he will get the necessary practice. 

After all, ‘‘A Dupe” was very nearly safe as 
regards getting back his £10: he was engaged for 
a month at 30s. per week, so, if all things had 
gone on rightly for the month, he would have 
received back £6 out of his £10; and if he had 
continued selling 20s. worth of tickets per week 
for the month, he would have been no poorer in 
pocket than when he commenced; in fact, he 
might have left off much richer, as it is well 
known an amateur actor always has plenty of 
friends who will pay to see him as an amateur, 
who would not pay 2d. to see him as an actor, but 
who, nevertheless, would not be above sending to 
him for orders. If all things had gone on right, 
‘“*A Dupe,” I suppose, would not have thought ho 
had done amiss in getting his ‘‘excellent” start 
in the profession. “A Dupe” says he was not 
the only amateur in the company that paid £10. 
There were three or four besides himself. I think 
the only wonder is that the theatre, with sucha 
company, kept open one night, let alone ono 
week. ‘‘ Richard III.’ with a Mexican Gloucester, 
and four or five amateurs to assist him !” 

If “A Dupe” wants an excellent start in the 
profession of an actor, and if he is not above 
taking it from me, a professional, I will give him 
some advice ; although I know advice, like every- 
thing else that is cheap, is generally unpalatable. 
Let ‘‘A Dupe” get an engagement at the T. R. 
Fog-upon-Mystification, at a promised salary of 
£1 or 15s. a-week; next start off full of hope to 
fulfil his duties. Arrived in the lively little town 
of Fog, wait upon his future worthy manager, 
get his part given to him—of course, something 
quite opposite to that he requires, or fancies he 
should have; go and study, rehearse it next day, 
play it (after a style) at night; study during the 
night a fresh part for rebearsal the next morning, 
to be played the following evening; in fact, go on 
studying, rehearsing, and playing till the end of 
the three or four months’ season; work hard, 
giving his whole time and energy to his business, 
and continuing to love it; and then, after four or 
five years’ hard labour, he may manage to get an 
engagement at 35s. or £2 per week. If he keep 
on at this for another five or six years, he may 
perhaps get an engagement in London, and, if 
not able to obtain one, he must stop in the 
country, perhaps for life. If that sort of thing is 
not agreeable, let him cut the profession al- 
together, and get something else to do. 

Then, as an actor generally likes a little 
relaxation in the summer, the same as other men, 
he generally gets it—especially if he does not 
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happen to be a star, which is rarely the case—to 
the tune of three or four months. 

I have glayed at a “ West-end house” for a very 
few shillings over the amount “A Dupe” was to 
have received for his amateur efforts, and was re- 
sponsible for principal parts, too, and that after 
working twelve years in the laborious and pre- 
carious profession of an actor.—Apologising for 
troubling you with this crude epistle, [ am, Sir, 


yours, &e., A Workine PLayer. 
Aug. 27. 





REVIEWS. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 

“Our Dear Old Church of England.” National 
Song for Four Voices. Poetry by J. E. Can- 
PENTER. Composed by J. L. Harton. 

‘Our Dear Old Church of England.” Transcribed 
for the Pianoforte by J. Prinnam. 

Messrs. Cocks & Co. are fortunate as purveyors 
of national songs ; it seems that when they give the 
word the masses at once sympathise, applaud, and 
buy. This same song, ‘* Our Dear Old Church,”— 
the merits of which we are sorry to say we were 
among the last to descry,—has achieved undoubted 
popularity, and still seems vires acquirere eundo ; 
it may be expected to furnish the chief out-door 
music of one if not both parties at the forthcoming 
election ; while in-doors every room with a piano 
and a player, every workshop or factory or police- 
station with a brass band, every glee-party or band 
of niggers, will acknowledge themselves under the 
influence of love for our national Church according 
to Carpenter and Hatton. Of the merits of the 
original song we have previously expressed our 
opinion. We need only further remark that Mr. 
Hatton has harmonized it simply but effectively for 
a quartet, and that Mr. Pridham’s pianoforte ar- 
rangement is ingenious and pleasing, and culmi- 
nates in the Old National Anthem—no doubt at the 
desire of the conservative publishers, who would 
regret that the success of their numberless new 
national songs should quite obliterate Our Dear Old 
“God Save the Queen !” 

(Cramer & Co. LIMITED. ] 

Polka Brillante. 

E. Nouer. 

Really a brilliant and characteristic polka, and 
tolerably easy of execution. M. Nollet distinguishes 
himself as much in his lighter compositions as in 
the more elaborate pianoforte works which have 
earned him so great a reputation on the continent, 
and many of which are now such great favourites in 
this country. The hand of the accomplished mu- 
sician is conspicuous in all. 


“* Nina.” Pour Piano. Par 





“ Retour du Berger.’ Exquisse pour Piano. Par 
W. Cuas. Levey. 

A pretty little sketch, consisting of an air Grazioso 
allegretto, in 2-4 time, introduced and concluded by 
a piferari melody in 6-8 time on a double pedale. 
It is very well treated, and is sure to become a 
favourite; as a study it will be found both useful 
and interesting. 





“The Golden Horn.” Pour Piano. 
Loner. 

This is quaint and striking, the alternations of 
major and minor being very effective, and calculated 
to hold the attention during the three or four 


minutes the piece will occupy. 


Par. CHARLES 





“ Farewell to the Mountain.’ (Barnett). Arranged 
for the Pianoforte by Josern Rumen. 

“T'Ardita.” (Arditi.) For Piano. By the same. 
“Fandango.” (Balfe.) ForPiano. By the same. 

The above favourite airs are well arranged in a 
familiar manner, and make capital pieces for 
players of moderate proficiency. As the leading 
fingering is indicated they are very useful for juve- 
nile students. 





(Merzter & Co.] 
“Exeter Hall.” A Monthly Magazine of Sacred 
Music. No. 8, September. 
The new number of this periodical contains—1. 
‘“‘ Forsake me not,” Sacred Song (Stephen Gloyer). 
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2. Introduction and Gloria from Haydn's First 
Mass, Pianoforte Piece (Boyton Smith). 3. ‘Speed 
thy Servants,” Hymn Tune (John Hullah). 4. “ He 
whom Heaven did call away,” Epitaph, (E. Clare). 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium, No. 7, (E. F. 
Rimbault). The number is on the whole quite of 
average excellence, but we do not admire Mr. Hullah’s 
puerile hymn-tune (so called); which is one of the 
worst bits even of “missionary” music we know. No. 
4 is an ingenious setting of the lately-discovered 
enitaph, the authorship of which has been so 
warmly contested. It is stated here to be “ attri- 
buted to Milton.” 





“The Adventures of a Strolling Player.” An auto- 
biography. Edited by Susarton. London: CHAn.es 
GrirFin & Co. 

In a book treating of the stage and its followers 
one is apt to expect a large amount of sentimentality. 
Actors are more than most men given to an inflated 
style of diction, derived in a large measure from 
their habit of learning lofty declamation by heart: a 
course of training which leads them to mistake the 
pompous for the great, and to imagine that they 
themselves can create thoughts as grandiose and 
words as mighty as those they are in the habit of 
studying, if only they pile the adjectives high 
enough. It is this sort of feeling which gives rise 
to the after-supper oratory of our friends concerning 
which we have often made merry. And the same 
instinct leads the actor to talk even in private a 
vast amount of maudlin stuff when the subject is 
his profession and his fellows. This, and his pro- 
found egotism, are the chief faults of the player, and 
do more than aught else—more than lowness of 
birth, more than class prejudice—in keeping him 
out of society. A spice of envy, a large degree of 
vanity, and an immoderate quantity of ‘‘ gush,” are 
surely enough to disqualify any man from the 
drawing-room, for they take forms which are ever 
socially offensive. The man who is envious of his 
fellows will be constantly meditating rude things ; 
the man who is immoderately vain and gushing is 
certain to prove a bore. So long as actors continue 
to be thus endowed, so long will they be compelled 
to herd only with their like, and so long will they 
find the doors of the refined shut against them. 

Knowing the player's chief failing we expected to 
find the book before us a repository of the usual 
stuff. But it is evidently dictated by a very dif- 
ferent spirit from the orthodox sentimentality with 
which an actor discourses of his kind. Usually 
speaking actors are jealous only of individuals but 
charitable towards their fellow professionals in the 
aggregate. But the author of this book is bitterly 
malevolent against his confréres of every degree 
—Iknown or unknown. He has no charity at all 
in his small spiteful bosom, and yet no force in 
his satire. He desires to write sarcastically 
and succeeds in writing vulgarly. His denizens of 
the stage are all pot companions—all drunken 
fellows who talk bombast by the yard; and the 
points in an actor's character which are really open 
to severe treatment the author spoils by burlesquing 
them. We do not like recreants to their order: we 
prefer the gushing Thespian to the misanthropic one. 
If any good be done by this book it may result from 
the “disillusionising’’ of some soaring amateur 
who imagines theatrical life is all a bouquet of roses. 
Some of the scenes described by our spiteful author 
may succeed in tearing away so fond a delusion; but 
if credence is given to all he narrates the reader will 
but change one error for another in jumping to the 
conclusion that a player’s lot is nothing but misery, 
poverty, malice and despair. The true mean lies 
between the two: it is doubtless a hard life, but not 
necessarily a wretched one; it has its joys, and 
these are purchased at the expense of hard labour, 
fortitude, courage, and perseverance. Truest of all 
the pictures in the book, because less exaggerated, 
is that of the green-room in the morning. 


“ Allow me, gentle reader, to introduce you into a 
green-room about the hour of ll a.m. It is a cold, 
wet morning, the rehearsal was called at ten, 
and everybody looks particularly disagreeable, as 
he or she approaches the cheerful fire to evapo- 
rate a portion of the damp that clings to them. 
There is very little conversation going on, for 
there is every prospect of a long rehearsal, and each 


individual is gloomily caleulating the chances for a 
hot dinner at two against a meat tea at four, the 
odds preponderating greatly in favour of the latter. 
Presently there glides into the room a spare figure, 
hat in hand, who, opening a glass case aflixed 
against the wall near the fireplace, hangs upon a 
nail therein a half-sheet of note paper, bearing 
cabalistic looking characters. ... In an instant 
everybody crowds round the glass case and eagerly 
deciphers the mysterious scroll. Long practice and 
a certain key which each possesses renders this an 
easy task to the initiated; the news spreads that a 
cast has gone up, and from all parts of the theatre, 
from the stage, from the dressing-rooms, the hall, 
even from the Shakespeare Inn over the way, whither 
in the waits of the rehearsal some have betaken 
themselves for their morning draught, hurry tho 
eager actors, until the green-room is filled. ‘ What 
am I in for?’ inquires some individual who cannot 
get near enough to catch a glimpse of the paper. 
‘Oh, please, gentlemen, let me have a look,’ pleads 
a lady, All is commotion and bustle; the apathy 
which oppressed every one a few minutes before has 
totally vanished, and every variety of expression is 
stamped upon the different faces.” 

The conversation which follows is not without 
merit. But all the humorous touches in the ‘ Ad- 
ventures of a Strolling Player” are defaced by 
coarseness. Thus the author endeavours to get 
fun out of naming one of the characters, Snifkins, 
and making him talk thus :— 

‘One day, and that a not distant one, the ribald 

crew of this contemptible town shall grovel in the 
dust before my genius, shall pay fabulous prices to 
gain admission to see me tread the boards, and feel 
honoured if I bestow upon them a nod of recog- 
nition. I am about to fulfil a very short engage- 
ment in the provinces—then for ‘the Lane,’ Sir, 
the home of the Kembles, the Keans, the Macreadys, 
and that glorious roll of names, to which shall be 
added another that beauty shall not blush to own— 
Snifkins, Sir, Snifkins. It may not be a poetical 
name, Sir; it may not be an aristocratic name, Sir; 
but, as the immortal bard profoundly remarks, 
‘What's in a name? The rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet ;’ so Snifkins would, were he 
not Snifkins called!” 
No actor, save a very low one when extremely 
drunk, would talk in the style of the first sentence ; 
and drunk or sober, none would talk in the style of 
the second and third. On the whole, we are bound 
to consider this a silly book. 








Sir Joun Faustarr 1x Lonpon.—Mark Lemon, 
the Editor of Punch, the Mentor of Douglas 
Jerrold, Albert Smith, Thackeray, Leech, 'Tenniel, 
Shirley Brooks, and nearly all the Wits of the 
Age—the successful author of comedies, farces, 
songs and novels innumerable—Mark Lemon, 
the amateur actor, is about to come before the 
public ina Shakspearian Entertainment. Falstaff 
is the character he has chosen to represent. His 
pessonal appearance so happily realizes that of 
the amorous knight that he seems by nature to 
have been intended for the part. Shakspeare 
would recognise the impersonation of his fancy's 
dream could he behold the worthy littérateur duly 
accoutred, and boasting of his prodigious exploits, 
The entertainment is to be given during the 
ensuing autumn, at the Gallery of Illustration, 
a locality already identified with many interesting 
dramatic associations. It was at this Gallery 
that Grieve and ‘Telbin first produced their 
wonderful pictures of the Overland Route and 
other subjects; here the German Reeds and John 
Parry have for years past carried on their amusing 
entertainments, attracting hundreds nightly to 
witness their artistic performances; here Charles 
Dickens, and a body of literary celebrities, ap- 
peared in the “ Frozen Deep,’’ and other pieces, to 
do homage to the memory of Douglas Jerrold. 
The Gallery of Illustration, of all localities in 
London, is perhaps the best adapted in every 
respect to the appearance of Mark Lemon in the 
character he has selected, and his début is to be 
looked forward to with interest by every play-goer, 
and all those who take delight in the public 
doings of men of distinction in the literary world. 
—Gentleman’s Magazine for September. 








HouLoway’s PILLs AND OrnTMENT.—CONSTANT SUCCEMS.— 
No diseases are more trying to the temper and more exhaust- 
ing to the constitution than the pains in the muscles and 
joints, caused by exposure to wet or cold. Wherever the seat 
of suffering, it will only be penser to foment the affected 

art with warm water, dry thoroughly, and immediately rub 
n Holloway’s inestimable Ointment to obtain ease. Gout 
rheumatism, neuralgia, and tic-doloreux are soon relieved 
and ultimately cured by the use of this unequalled unguent, 
and by Holloway’s purifying and operative pills. Under this 
judicious treatment the afflicted parts soon cease to ache, and 


shortly regain their natural feelings and a " 
comedies are invaluable for ouane spinal afiictions and 





nervous diseases. 
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BPwarp MOXON & CO. 


p°’ ER STREET, PICCADILLY. 


SONGS BY GUGLIELMO. 
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Tue Roses, written by L. H. F. du Terreaux 
Tue Tipe. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
Words by Henry Ffrench. . rer 
COMPOSED BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 

“The words of ‘The Roses’ are very pretty, and after the 
manner of Herrick. The music is quite up to the average of the 
ae ys of Signor Guglielmo, which are well known ‘The 
‘ide’ will be found effec tive in the “ae without making great 
demands upon the singer.” —Leader. 


Craaman & Co., W ectetenianhcand, Dublin. 
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With elegant Title-page in colours, 
PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 
CAPTIVITY. 
(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words, 
Price 8s, 


* A sweet lay."—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
bed * Beautiful and simple.’ py Ladies’ Own Journal. 


cut Desctving ofthe highest toed sf praie.”—Flectwood 


SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


G TUDENTS’ SONGS 

N 

BURGHES SONGS 
BOLSTERS: SONGS 

WY CFRSLESDES 

ELECTED with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Trerreavx. 


German words attached. 





Now Published. 


Yo.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 

2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag.) 

3. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 

4. GOOD NIGHT. (@ute Nacht.) 

5. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 

6. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 

7. THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.) 

8. — LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 
gehen.) 

9. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht.) 

10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife ) 

11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 

12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. ) 

13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 

14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

15. MERRY AND WISE. (Es kann ja nicht immer so 
bleiben.) 

16. THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKING. (Abschied der 
auszichenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Stadndchensdnger 
und der Nachtwachter.) 

19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 
und das Madchen.) 

20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





‘There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 

*‘ Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads,.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





CRAMER & CO,’S 
VOCAL DUETS. 





Stephen Glover. ‘Soft fell the Dews € the Summer 
Night.” Words by J. E. Carpenter... ee 
Stephen Glover. ‘‘ Beautiful M pening ad Words by J. ° 

E. Carpenter ..... 

Macfarren. ‘The Fall of the Leaf. ” For Soprano and 
Contralto . 
Vincent Wallace. “ Over the Silvery Lake. S " Barearcle 
for two female voices. Words by J. E. Carpenter .. 
Linley. ‘‘ Daylight still lingers.” a = — by 
George Linle Coe Sb c0eKes ees ‘ 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
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Mermatn’s Sone (trom “Oberon ’’) .....-+. 
‘* Toe Oty Ciock on tHE Starrs” (Descrip- 
tive Morceau).... 
Hesprer; Nocturne 
Qvuaproon Dance . 
Dirro, as a Duet .. eiescs ak ee eb esheus pene 
La Promesse Donnfe (‘‘ Pensée Fugitive”). oe 
Der Freyscniirz, Fantasia ...........+6 
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“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of piano- 
forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, 8 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the ordi 
play er, they enjoy the advantages essential to popularity. 

Veley is to be congratulated on having hit on three Tonatelbes 
the absence of difficulty, and commendable 

brevity.” —The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 
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*Caauan & Co, Limite, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD’S NEW AND CO COMPLETE EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fixtay Duy, T.M. Mvore, J. T. 
Surenne, and H. E. Dispry. In three volumes, cloth, 2is ,cr 
the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. 385s. , 
The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by Gronce Farqunar GRanAmr 
Author of the article “Music” in the seventh oditin of the 
“ Encylopedia Britannica.” 
THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. 
Introduction by Gzorer FarQquHaR GRAHAME. 
THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. Being the 
Complete Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so arranged as to 
admit of their being played in the regular sequences of Reel, 
Strathspey, and Reel. 


oes 8S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
ane and Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A, 

MACFA In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 

each containing Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Song separately, Is. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
NEW SONG S&S. 


BY 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 


One volume, 7s, 
















8. d, 
Let me love thee . 00 68 600000 08 00 Arditi 3 0 
A Voice from the Ocean .. .. = P, Knight 30 
Angel Land.. 9 00 ce cn ecccce +..-Ditto 3 0 
All thats bright mist a taide dds suse de aces eee & © 
Bright be thy dreams . eee --..Ditto 3 0 
Pauline’s Song.. a —— 30 
Pretty Nell... -E. Fag; 3 0 
Twilight .. . Walter Maynard 3 0 
Kissing her Hair | a e0eee 3 0 
What saith the River. oa 8 0 
Song of Home .... ..-Maeder 2 6 
Hymn of St. Hilda’s ‘Nuns me “Richards 3 0 
he Last Watch.........0.008 .'5.A. Macfarren 26 
The Broken Ring . .»Henry Smart 2 6 
I long for the Vio of Spring .. —_ Reichardt 4 0 
My Jamie . PPrerTererr Titi ret ..G. Perren 3 0 
Song of the Echoes .. ..J. Barnett 3 6 


Cramer & Co. Limitea, 201, pantars -street, W. 


WEHLIS COMPOSITIONS. 


Home, Sweet Home (for left hand only) .... 
MINNEHAHA... 
Suver CASCADE.... 
ManrieTra 
Sans Souct.. pheemeecen 
LURLINE. Fantasia . 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Resabeteee w. 
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CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE, 





Night Dews .. 

Le Sommeil des Fées . 
Jupiter. Marche de Goneert « 
Pleasant —-, !. ° 
The Request.. 

Tornado Galop.. e 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Sepdichen, W. 


SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
KING CASH. 


A stirring and effective song, in which the aspect of modern 
society is cleverly hit off. T air tuneful and expressive. The 
words by Henry 8S. Leren, author of “The Twins,” &c., &. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s. 


Caamen & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-street, W 
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With beautiful Portrait of I.R.IL. the Princess of Wales. 


ERIN’S HOPE WALTZES. 


BY 


W. Cc. LEVEY. 














Price 4s. 
Lonpon : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS. 
To 0 amar 20. cccccceccccccce .. 28. 6d. 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) +. 2s. 6d. 
ditto ( 2s. 6d. 
Se siete bu come siete bella 2s. 6d. 
La Luna é EE fades sccacs 2s. 6d. 
ditto 2s. 6d 
“Four Italian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Peamesiie d’ una 


Gite, “i ’ amero,’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Randegget 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to theese whe auure 
something gen a 


the moot a Piguet 





his audience.” 
Caauza & Co, Limited, 20), Regent-atreet, W. 


Caauna & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-atreet, W. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post jor FOURTEEN Stamps. 


GRAMER’S EDUGATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. | 


RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

’ PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, | the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 

Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 

and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. (Ready.) | studies in Book 5. (Ready.) 





No. 6. 


NO. 7. 
No. 2. 
: ba | (\RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale | C posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the | . . . 
—- i Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined RA No. 8. 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic MER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. with Dussek, Mendelascha, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
(Ready.) No. 8 Bennett, &c. 


‘ ‘ £ - No. 9. 
SAMER S SnD SOON. Contvining era RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
‘antasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selecte . ” . “aia 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more | forte, from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons | No. 10 
with aspecial view to the Freedom of the Left Hand&c. (Ready.) RAMER'’S TENTH BOOK The Modern 
No 


. - School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c, 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain! 
J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 


and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. (Ready. Me. 
0. 5. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book, (Ready.) 


No. 11. 
RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


No. 12. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK will be chiefl 


. composed of Cramer's Advanced Studies, for the acquisi- 
tion of style. 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreet, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 








No. 1. No. 4 
’ . + . . 
BARES S SOCAL FUT oe. comin the RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
h a GETS OF SUR, ARG the Secemmary inswacwons for | Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
= e Perfect b pee of ig bee oy bees Appropriate Exercises, | tigns, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Le and cary Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. | Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
8. Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


No. 2. 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- No. 5. 


cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the | and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 


works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. | } Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe Wallace, Macfarren, and 
No. 3. | on, 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containin 


Exer- | No. 6. : 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of by art; SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Rossini, Rubini, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &. Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Books 7 to 12 are in the Press. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








Loxnpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srrezr, W. ; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


























A FORZA DEL DESTINO. HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
By Verpt. ‘ pu Terreavx. Music by Bonpess. ony 
s. d. ‘ y t . 
—_—- on the Motives from the Opera. For Pian 5 ol — 7s spam Se 
Two Fantasias on Airs.’ “For Piano ............Rummel 0 O°’ Iwo HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Borpzsz. 
tto . Duet... cs cccesscves 0 ice 4s. 
Rataplan (Soldiers’ Chorus), Aruaged be ho 7 Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
La Vivandidre.......s-+0+-+se-+s-++¢-Brinley Richards 8 6 A. SOUNTRY LIFE. | Written by Cuanues 
Targurite a 5 Spenged for Pianoforte. W. 5 6 Dickens. Composed by Jonn Huttan. Price 3s. 
n Three PPUTTTTTITT TTT TTT 
Ditto ditto Duets 6 0 CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. J EANNIE LEE. By Cuarvzs Buawrnn. 
: Price 3s. 
A FORZA DEL DESTINO. | By Vunor. Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street; W. 
“SwirtLy tHrovea THR West,” 2s. 6d. ; “Tur 
Marpar' ” tatious in from GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
pace mw 8a. adaptations English ‘ 7? 
Cnamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, 
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CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. 8S. Mortcomenry. Music by 
Evizabetu Pritr. 2s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





KF ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
TerREavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Levey. 3s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





{PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
K Howard Paul, 3s. ; 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ee NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par sd. 
Charles Hallé 30 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regeut-street, W. 








N ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupte. 


Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupie. 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


RAMER’S NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE 
SEASON, 


I OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. Levey. 
Sole 4s, Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 
* QUADRILLES. On Popular Airs. 
By Henri pa Vittisrs. Solo 4s. Duet 5s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 





J 2 ge me QUADRILLES. On Songs o the 
Rhineland. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street W 





] ECEPTION LANCERS. By T. Bannerr. 
Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP. By 
Henn pg Vittisrs. Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Morgenbliitter.) 
By Joann Strauss. English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NNEN POLKA. By Jonann Srnaves. English 
Edition. Price 3s. 





A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. (Kiinstlerleben. 
By Jonany Stravss. English Edition. Price $s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
LAYFULNESS POLKA. (L’Enfantillage.) By 
JoHANN Straves. English Edition. Price 3s. 

Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


px FORCE GALOP. By Jonann Srnaves. 
English Edition. Price 8s. 
Cramzr & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 








SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 
Tanze.) By Jonany Staves. English Edition. ce 88, 
Cramar & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TRAUSS’S DANCE MUSIC, as played at 
Covent-garden Promenade Concerts, English tion, 
Price 3s. each Number. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 
e HOURS with the best composers. BLUMENTHAL 
and SCHUMANN now ready. Solo, 4s., duet, 5a, Accompani- 
ments : Flutes, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each. 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, Ww. 














Beautifully illustrated in colours. 
AWN OF SPRING. Polka de Salon. By 


Dats. Price 3s. 

“A taf title ; a very pretty picture to match it; three 
pleasant lines of Jean Ingelow as a motto ; and above alla 
most spirited movement varied with great musical skill. 
Brighton Herald. 


Caamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Grock | emch | fctn'® | Slee origins 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Caamen & Co,, Nisset & Co., and Hamiston & Co. 





Now Ready, Price 36. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 


Cc Cc E HOM IWN E SB. 
E By an OXFORD DON. 


 Apaus & Faancis, 59, Floet-street, E, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


'. HAYES, LYAL L PL AC E, E ATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE Coldstream Guards, on Ps sg 4% 
(EAST GRINSTED). Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s “ frene” coe ageetees 40 
“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of | Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David's “ Le Saphir”. 40 


Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 


ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 18. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLATIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, Od. 

THIYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, Is. 6a; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 28. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and & BASIL New and Second Edition. 68.; by post, 
6s. 4d 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAM ES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 8s, 2d. 


WILKINSON'S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vublishing Mouthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. 1, Lent to Ascension; Vol. IL., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meiitation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rey, W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 28. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. KE. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


and other 














TO THEOLOGIANS. 

THE VOLUME OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, being Vol. 2 of the New Series. 13s. 6d. ; by 
Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Parenytertasxtem and Irvingiem. 
Vol. LL. On Anapartisom, the Inperenpents, and the QuAKgERs, 
Vol. ILL, On Meruopism and SwepenporGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s, 10d. 
Vols. LV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williains, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

Dh. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 
being the Sequel to ‘Tax Bipsis anv 17s Lytearnerers.” 
Ss. 6d. ; by Post, 3a. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. lrons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 38. 6d. ; by 
post, Sa, Od. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 90,"—British Magazine. 7. ; by 
post, 7s, 6d, 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rey. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s, 6d. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 


Ts. Od 


INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s, ; by post, Is. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


A Tale for 





THE ORCHESTRA. 
NEW MUSIC 


BY 


C. GODFREY. 











The Rhine Wine ...... «severe 
WALTZES. 


LANCERS. 





OR: TNO o6:00-0500.c0 a0ee o 40 
Mildred, The 1ORREC NE REDR AR Eben ce 8 ebeneetbedeewanre Ee 
Nora, The .. a dik hie: Catalan wash 40 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. wave =o 
Ilma, on Arditi’s Valse ( (Sung by Ilma de Murska) ium ao 
GALOPS. 
Wind-up, The . . 40 
Tramp, The, founded on the celebrated American | air.. 4 0 
‘Cross © sountry .. ow 28 
Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’ i Merry Wives ” 4 0 


SCHOTTISCHE. 
Kettledrum ....... - 4 


Cramer & Co. Limited, ‘201, Regent-street, Ww. 


NEW SONGS 


BY 
SIG. L. ARDITI. 


So 








Beauty, Sleep /‘‘L’Ardita”) (s) . piede.cena te. neeedn 
Dream of Home (‘Il Bacio”) (s) ‘ 

— | (sung at the ae Palace ‘upon Garibaidi's 
visit) .. ¥ 

Gondolier's I: ast good night ‘t) . 

Let me love thee, in Cc and D (n), ‘sung ‘by Mr. Santiey) . 
Life’s Curfew Bell (n), (sung by Mr. gsi = oe 
Love’s presence, in C ‘and E flat (1) eee 
SOU UI I EIN 055: bund. 0: 6a. bein 40.08 20:50 08 oe 
O Vezzosa Giovinetta.. 6:00 90 Ae ESA Reo onde 
They ask me why I love her { (n), (sung by Mr. Santley) ... 
Cramer & Co. om 201, agrees, o> Ww. 
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NEW MUSIC 


BY 


J. G. CALLCOTT. 











WALTZES. s. d. 
Bellona .. pa eee , aS 
Lurline, on Wallace's opera ceakedaarendeee-seesaacenmmeie time 
Rose of Castille, on DRDO E OMG 2. ceccssscsorcscnccess. & SE 
Queen Mab . en ebetenabapen HE 
King Charles II., on Macfarren’s opera i<eewnnnmwananio’ 3 0 
La Fleur du Bal... ... . . 3 0 
Queen of the — a » ae 
Chloe . e Re . 40 
Lilian. : . 40 
POLKAS. 
nthe A ga ‘shine 24 te ete Aine ave iaiiiaenine Aa 
— oe I AEA SOG ERAS 
Como ....... eae aand . BO 
Papillon .. sa daee Bibb due ava beh eka ae waa ee 
Rose of Castille sy ee nn Oe Di er aieltona ens dk: lela nae ad, 
Swedish Serenade .. sine ireacan ake . Ee 
GALOP. 

Go-a-Head ....... 3.0 
Craman & Co. "Limited, 201, "Regent-street, Ww. 
STANLEY, GERALD. 

WALTZES. s. d. 

Woodland Whisper ....000000 secs ccccvcccsccescesccce BS O 
Rs INI ccc te cic se so td ee tvensdevacectieuscse 
I ED «ne. 06: 50:00 20 sc 60.8040 4 0 
Summer Rambles ....... 3 0 


Causa & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strect, Ww. 


NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 


TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 








COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 


THE CHILD’S OWN SINGING BOOK: 
OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 


WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





EDITED AND SELECTED BY 


MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 





Post Free 25 Stamps. 


8 SE6S 


Lonpos ; 





(No. 258, Sept, 5, '68, 
BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO:S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or 
Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and. Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


Subscribers’ names received for Cramer’s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH. 
64, WEST STREET. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


PARIS, 1867. 


THE CROSS OF THE ‘LEGION 
OF HONOUR 
CONFERRED UPON 
THE apie yen OF THE 








THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 


Nearly 200,000 of these unparalleled Machines now in use in 
all parts of the world. Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction 
ony Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis and 


oer free. 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


150, Regent Street, London, W.; 
59, Bold Street, Liverpool, 








These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never 
failed damm the first premium over all competitors wherever 
exhibi 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


OO eee 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


ESPECTFULLY directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 
the incom — excellence of his productions, which, for 
Quauity of Margriat, Easy Action, and Great DunaBILITY 
will ensure universal preference. 
They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham- street, Birmingham ; 91, 
John-street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.— 
Cornets, Saxhorns, Drums, ae Flageolets, 
Concertinas, Violins, &c., are in use i of the Kingdom 
and Colonies, giving universal ae Butler’s Artist 
Model Cornet, the easiest and most brilliant tone yet produced, 
in case, £6 6s. Other Cornets from 30s. Harmoniums, Full 
Compass, Five Octaves, guaranteed, from £6 6s. Manufactory, 
Haymarket, London; and Ellis’s Quay, Dublin. one 
prices ‘and drawings of every instrument, sent post-free. 


4 te ~ CULTIVATION OF TEA in the East 
Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA 
TEA COMPANY have, on account of its great crrengih se 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sales by ev means. 








Com are now selling Assam, Cachar, &c., ye! 
the wa whe duty—viz., on 2s, 8d. to 38. 8d. Fy and China 

Teas as usual, at 1s. 4a. Ib., and upwards, ce list post free. 
een No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, 
Bishopsgate. 








Printed —¢ by Jags Swirr, of No. 55, King-street, 
pe tee = the ——, at the Printing- 
office eer ieire & ye Co. 55, So, King street resaid.—Saturday; 








J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8. W. 











CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 


September 5th, 1868 
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